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The Lesson of the State Universities. 


ELMER E. BROWN, WASHINGTON, D. C. UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 


pum T the inauguration of President Lowell in October 


last, there was a great gathering in Cambridge of 

A the representative men of the State Universities. 
President Van Hise in his speech at the luncheon 

= in Boston, sounded a ringing note of friendly de- 


fiance from the universities of the newer type to 

their elders of these eastern commonwealths. Pres- 
Fumo, ;§ ident James, at the request of President Eliot, set . 
forth, in a striking speech before the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, the aims and claims of institutions of the class of his own 
University of Illinois, and at its close President Eliot said im- 
pressively, “Men of Harvard, there is your competitor of the 
future.” Ambassador Bryce declared at another of these notable 
functions, that the American state university is a new thing in 
the history of education. While the overwhelming voice of the 
occasion was the voice of Harvard, an attentive listener could 
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' not but be impressed with a deep undertone, a voice from the 


south and the west, from the universities which the common 
people call their own. 

To my ear there was no discord as between these two voices, 
though so unlike the one to the other. With such reading of 
American educational history as I have been able to make, I look 
upon Harvard as in a real sense the first of our state universities. 
When, the day after the inauguration, the Association of Amer- 
ican State Universities met in the Harvard faculty room, there 
was nothing incongruous in the situation. Those western and 
southern universities were simply having an old-home gathering. 
President Schurman was their presiding officer, who has de- 
liberately taken steps toward the transformation of Cornell from 
an institution under private control to one under state control. 
The whole occasion spoke not only of the strong trend toward 
public direction of the organs of higher learning which marks 
our time, but also of the vital connection, the unity in difference, 
which binds all of our higher institutions into one national fed- 
eration of science and the arts. 

I have spoken of Harvard as the first of our state universities. 
The period of its history from its foundation in 1636 to the 
erection of the Corporation in 1650 is what gives it this distinc- 
tion. That was the time in which it was not only set up by the 
colonial government and voted funds from the public treasury, 
but was apparently under direct govermental control. If it was 
not a state university it was as much like a state university as 
the little colony was like a modern state. The eight other col- 
leges established in the colonies were all erected under closer 
corporation forms. But with the growing democracy of the gen- 
eration preceding the Revolution and the one immediately fol- 
lowing, at least six of these nine institutions went. through va- 
rious phases of a common experience, that of the attempt of pub- 
lie bodies to gain control over these private corporations. This 
movement, which affected in turn old Harvard, Yale, Kings, the 
College of Philadelphia, and William and Mary, culminated in 
the famous Dartmouth College case. 

How different was the effect of the Dartmouth College decision 
upon our commercial and industrial organization from its effect 
upon our educational organization! As regards business rela- 
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tions it became simply and at once the bulwark of privacy—of 
individualism and isolation. In the educational world it imme- 
diately worked both ways. It buttressed the private control 
of institutions under close corporations. But it immediately in- 
tensified the demand for institutions more or less directly con- 
trolled by the state and subject to change by act of the state legis- 
lature or of the state executive. Institutions of the Dartmouth 
College type continued to dominate our higher education, and 
more institutions were established after this pattern, in the belief 
that it offered the only hope of that academic stability which in 
its turn is the hope of academic standards and sound academic 
service. But institutions more directly representative of the state 
governments sprang into being and entered into active rivalry 
with that elder sisterhood. We can distinguish at this period 
two distributing centers of the state university idea. They are 
the University of the State of New York and the University of 
Virginia. The diverse conceptions of these two institutions have 
mingled in ways that are vastly interesting, but that need not be 
considered here. In the generation following the Civil War, the 
leadership of the new movement passed by common consent to the 
University of Michigan. More recently three or four other in- 
stitutions have shared with Michigan in that preeminence, Wis- 
consin on the whole commanding the widest attention. 

Many of these institutions go back to an early and tenuous 
connection with the Federal government through grants of pub- 
lic lands, which gave them impetus and encouragement in their 
early struggles. About half of them have a more living and con- 
tinuing Federal connection through the land and money grants, 
the latter renewed from year to year, for agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges. Where the states have concentrated these grants 
upon their universities, instead of dissipating them on separate and 
independent institutions, the universities enjoy a great advantage 
in their wide appeal to citizens of different occupations. Such con- 
tentration in Wisconsin is one of the conditions which have fur- 
thered the great advances of the university of that state. In 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, and California, not to make any 
full enumeration, a like situation is found. 

The paper which President Faunce asked for, however, was 
to be neither a history nor a survey, but rather an interpretation. 
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It may be that you will find the beginnings of an interpretation 
in the few historical notes I have already offered. The origins 
of the state university movement are certainly instructive and 
illuminating. They show a self-confident and aspiring people 
boldly determining that their democracy shall find expression in 
the institutions of learning as well as in the institutions of gov- 
ernment, and yet leaving a large measure of freedom for the 
conduct of other institutions of learning in which widely differ- 
ent ideals may find full scope for expression. The fact that their 
new institutions were thus placed in contrast with others draw- 
ing inspiration from an elder civilization, this fact, undoubtedly, 
put them on their mettle to show that in this adventure democ- 
racy had not over-passed its ultimate bounds to trespass upon 
fields forever reserved to the fortunate few. 

Now, the implications of this vast experiment, with all of its 
surprising outcome, are numerous and varied; and some of them 
seem to me to go down into the innermost core of our American 
spirit. I shall not try to follow them out in all of their windings, 
and the few that I shall touch upon will be mentioned without 
much regard for natural sequence. 

The whole American people is engaged in learning one lesson. 
The school in which it is studying is the full range of our National 
life, and the lesson is, the meaning of our democracy. There is 
one meaning of democracy that has been coming to light in the 
experiences of the past generation. Almost insensibly there has 
been revealed a difference between our present ideals and those 
of even a half-century ago: whereas good-will among men was 
formerly expressed in the endeavor to do good to others, it now 
finds its best expression in the endeavor to do good with others 
for the common weal. I imagine that to some this distinction will 
be meaningless. And some who grasp its meaning will not see 
in it any great significance, nor see in the world about us any- 
thing really answering thereto. Yet, the more one tries to under- 
stand the change that is stealing over our benevolent undertak- 
ings, our slum work, our social settlements, our expanding school 
activities, our labors on behalf of backward races, our churches 
and their missions at home and abroad—the more closely one fol- 
lows these and a hundred other movements, the more one is im- 
pressed with the new humanity of them all, the attempt to under- 
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stand men of variant spirit and habitude and to enter into equal 
fellowship with the life of such men. 

No one can for a moment believe that this new thing is alto- 
gether new. It has been working up into the light of day through 
years and through ages past, and its roots lay hold on the deepest 
thoughts of our race. 

But how should this spirit have anything unusual to do with 
the higher learning, which has for centuries cherished the most 
genuine democracy in all the world, and has manifested only such 
isolation and inaccessibility as result from its intrinsic difficulties ? 
How can the higher education be more democratic without being 
less high? The question is no easy one, and more than once it 
has baffled the friends of learning who have sought to be at the 
same time friends of the people. A higher education which does 
not produce leaders is not worthy of the name. It is the very 
business of colleges and universities to make for leadership. 
Are they to abandon the ground of their being in the attempt to be 
all things to all men? 

We shall doubtless agree that leadership is as imperatively 
needed in a democracy as in any other social condition. Per- 
haps it is even more urgently needed here. But as far as pos- 
sible it is to be intrinsic leadership—an unforced and inevitable 
relationship, unhindered by tradition and unaccentuated by 
trappings, not the military leadership of a man on _ horseback 
marked with insignia. Our new brotherhood, which has grown 
out of the old brotherhood, has brought with it this new ideal of 
leadership, which is so immediate an outgrowth from the old, 
that the difference is not easily discovered. 

I believe, however, there is a difference, a real and considerable 
difference. And I should go on to say that a new mode of demo- 
cratic leadership began with Abraham Lincoln—as far as any- 
thing in history ever begins or is ever quite new. Lincoln was not 
only “one of Plutarch’s men”; not only of the class of Henry the 
Fourth of France, as Bancroft saw him; but he was also the first 
of a new and undreamed-of dynasty. He was absolutely of the 
people yet altogether their captain. There was none of the fine 
condescension here that was shown by Augustus and his immedi- 
ate successors, in assuming a simple equality with their neigh- 
bors while exercising a military despotism over them and over 
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the rest of the world. This man was wholly and sincerely one of 
the people to the end of his life, yet shirked no responsibility 
which leadership, both intrinsic and official laid upon him. 

The fact that Lincoln was never a college man is of no conse- 
quence in our present discussion. He was a lover of learning, 
who became his own schoolmaster; and his four-year university 
course in the White House should satisfy the severest require- 
ments. Incidentally, it is not to be forgotten that it was Lincoln 
who, in the darkest days of the war, signed the bill for the endow- 
ment of agricultural and mechanical colleges, which marked an 
era in the life of at least a dozen state universities. 

Now, it is not too loose a joinery to say that something of the 
Lincoln type is the leadership which the state universities are to 
represent and foster. Not that they are always conscious of such 
an aim. ‘Their institutional pioneering, like every other pio- 
neering, must make its aims while it makes its way. Yet some- 
thing akin to this has been one great object of these universities 
from the beginning. In them education of the people and for 
the people becomes education by the people, and the other preposi- 
tions take on a new meaning as that “by the people” becomes 
more sure of itself. 

One outcome of this venture of the people in the management 
of universities is that they have learned a great deal from the 
novel experience. The conditions of academic efficiency, the mean- 
ing of academic freedom, the common character of all institu- 
tions of science and the arts—it is no small thing that these 
matters should be widely discussed by ordinary citizens to the 
farthest corners of some great state, at the country store, in the 
city club, at the grange, and in the common table talk of the home 
and all of this with the sense of a certain responsibility for 
maintaining the institution of the home state at its best. 

Another outcome, of a very practical sort, is the binding of one 
occupation after another to the university by special ties. Every 
large and worthy pursuit of the citizens of the state comes after 
a time to find its scientific coefficient in the university of the state. 
Not only the farmers, but the builders, the miners, the foresters 
and woodsmen, the road-makers, the manufacturers, the bankers, 
the railroad and insurance fraternities, the labor organizations 
in their special relations with economic problems, the schools, 
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public charities, public libraries, homes, and the makers of homes, 
and countless other centers of every day interest, all find that 
they have a scientific side and that that side heads up in the uni- 
versity. We are fast approaching a condition in which every 
numerous profession and craft and industry will be conscious 
of a direct connection with the university, and dependance upon 
some branch of its service. 

So it happens that the man you meet casually in the street a 
hundred miles from the university town, is aware of his personal 
interest in the state institution. It is not only that his neigh- 
bor has a grandchild in college, and he himself has chanced to 


‘meet a university instructor, who has surprised him by being much 


like other men; but in his own business he has come up against 
a knotty problem, and has found in some department of the uni- 
versity the answers to his questions. The representatives from 
his district in the state legislature are voting for or against the 
university, and how they vote is a matter of concern to him. 

We are even going so far that a new conception of universal 
education is dawning—that of a state establishment, with the 
university as its head and center, in which any citizen may re- 
ceive instruction in any subject of which he may find himself in 
need. 

It is easy to see that this attitude of the people toward their 
university might on occasion run to extremes. There is un- 
doubtedly a tendency to set up a myth of university infallibility. 
On the whole such delusions are transitory and harmless. They 
have this basis, that there is probably no other institution in the 
country in which the truth is sought more unsparingly or told 
with greater fidelity and exactitude than in the real university. 
This fact inspires the confidence of men. They believe there is 
competence, righteousness, and illumination to be found in uni- 
versity faculties. The fact that lack of knowledge is so frankly 
confessed by university men, tends in the long run to increase this 
confidence. 

The occasional examples which one meets of such reliance 
carried to the length of abject dependence, are suggestive as well 
as diverting. One of the tales of this class which has had wide 
currency is that of the residents of a certain district in Califor- 
nia, two or three hundred miles from the state’s university, who 
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were greatly disturbed one day by an unusual series of earth- 
quakes. There was fear that their houses would tumble about their 
heads, and the whole situation was alarming. In their distress 
they telephoned to President Wheeler to ask what they should do. 

They were advised to move out of their houses and live in the 
open until the danger should have passed. The advice was satis- 
factory and reassuring. We are told that they acted upon it 
without delay, and thanked their stars that they had a university 
to which they could turn in any emergency. 

I would not vouch for the details of this yarn, but I am 
assured on good authority that there is a thread of truth in it. 
Only, my informant tells me that President Wheeler chanced to 
be away from the university at the time, and the part of the 
Lady from Philadelphia was played by Professor Hilgard, the 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 

Back of all of these things, however, is the fact that the partici- 
pation of the people at large in the life of the universities is coming 
in a thousand ways to be a real and vital relationship. The 
universities are drawing near to the people, in their common 
concerns of every-day life. There is a concreteness in the ser- 
vices they render which appeals to men by its realism and its 
humanness. To some these things seem trivial, and they speak 
of a substitution of material interests for spiritual ideals. It 
seems to me far otherwise. I am reminded rather of the assured 
concreteness of Homer and of Shakespeare, who touched the 
humblest themes with human intimacy yet made them a necessary 
part of their loftiest imagining. Is it not a fact that the leader- 
ship which our times demand is here, in its fulness and 
genuine elevation, and all the more effective that it preserves a 
human companionship with all sorts and conditions of men ? 

There are dangers and difficulties enough in such a program, 
and no one can yet claim that it has.been uniformly successful. 
Let us look very briefly at some of its less encouraging aspects. 

There is, for one thing, the fact that the same kind of devotion 
and enthusiasm is hardly to be expected of the students and 
alumni of a state university as are displayed by the sons of the 
older colleges. The university is all bound up with the state and 
that is a pretty large unit. on which to focus the college spirit. 
The alumnus of a New England college generally misses some- 
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thing, some home warmth and pulling at heart-strings, when he 
happens in on a festivity of state university graduates. There 
are exceptions on both sides. But the eastern college graduate 
knows that he is one of the elect, a member of the clan, one of the 
esoteric brotherhood, while the state university graduate has had 
it impressed upon him that he is a son of the commonwealth, 
toward which his university and he himself as one of its com- 
pany bears large responsibilities. 

Even here the advantage is not all on one side. The clannish- 
ness and spirit of one set apart, with a group of congenial fel- 
lows, is a thing that few can bear without some little blinding to 
the wider life of their people and some little condescension in 
their service that they render. 

While there is gain in a university attitude which sends in- 
structors out from their class rooms into all manner of public 
service and great gain in that university spirit which attracts 
men of the active and executive type into the university faculties, 
there is, on the other hand, a danger that the mere scientist and 
the mere teacher may not come to their own. Our hope here is 
that university regents will perceive the need of fostering in the 
university a variety of gifts. The ability to apply one’s knowledge 
in constructive operations for the public good is to be sought and 
prized, but there is also an everlasting need in universities of 
that patient and lonesome absorption of the scientist and scholar, 
who cannot do things in the world of affairs, but if given time will 
make his way to the fire of the gods and fearlessly bring it down 
to men. The endowed universities have an obvious advantage 
here. I am not without hope, however, that the state univer- 
sities will come to a realization of this need and will give to 
teaching and research their rightful recognition. In Wisconsin, 
Tilinois, and California, long steps have been taken in this 
direction. 

There is the danger under a system of public control, that uni- 
versities will suffer more frequent and sweeping change than is 
compatible with the higher education, properly so-called. It 
goes without saying that an institution which changes with every 
change of the party in political power, is not a university. But 
constitutional provisions have been adopted in some of the states 
which remove the danger of such cataclysmic change while 
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making public opinion sufficiently operative in the management 
of the university over longer reaches of time. In California, for 
example, the sixteen appointed university regents each serves for 
a term of sixteen years, two of the number being appointed 
every second year. In Michigan, too, the university is guarded 
from hasty changes through action of the state legislature, by 
important constitutional provisions. 

It must be clear from what has just been said that the state uni- 
versities, perceiving that their way igs not altogether clear, are 
seeking to avail themselves of some of the advantages enjoyed by 
institutions under private management. In like manner, I think 
we may discern a tendency on the part of the elder institutions to 
acquire some of the advantages of the state universities. Both 
movements are wholesome and encouraging. I do not look upon 
the two types of institution as radically different. Their kinship 
goes deeper than their oppositions. Both alike are training men 
for genuine leadership. They face alike the dangers both of 
isolation and of distraction, though irresponsibility is the greater 
danger in the one case and the idols of the cave in the other. 
Each side has very much to learn’from the other. But since this 


paper deals with the lesson of the state universities, and they 


are now in the center of public attention, let me emphasize in 
closing this one capital lesson which the state universities are 
learning and teaching: The lesson that leadership in our rising 
democracy is a different thing and a more difficult thing than the 
leadership of other days; that it is to be a finer thing than that 
of other days; and that to prepare for that leadership, by new 
ways and in new fields, is the priceless opportunity of American 
colleges and universities. 





The Duty of New England at the Present Time, 
with Reference to the Endowed Colleges 
and the Public Schools 


BY THOMAS AUGUSTUS JAGGAR, Jr., MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON 


manne’ T’ has been my fortune in the last three years to dis- 
cuss with school and college men from all New 
England and beyond, a definite scheme of educa- 
tional reform which has received wide approval. 
I refer to the Massachusetts College project, which, 


as a scheme only, has received the practically 
unanimous adherence of the college presidents and 
* schoolmen of Massachusetts. It proposes an en- 
dowed college with distributed centres of instruction and an in- 
dependent faculty, for the systematic higher education of the 
people, utilizing existing high and normal school buildings. As 
a clerk, who has been privileged to compile constructive sugges- 
tions and to meet and overcome what little opposition this plan 
has engendered, I am merely the representative and mouthpiece 
of a large number of educators, who believe that New England 
has a duty to perform in extending the opportunity for higher 
education to larger numbers. Nevertheless, I do not wish to be 
understood in this paper to disclaim personal responsibility for 
sentiments which will appear radical—or over-conservative—to 
some. The “Lesson of the State Universities” and the “Interest 
of the Public in the College Curriculum,” are both closely re- 
lated to what New England can do. She has a unique oppor- 
tunity, with her great wealth and immense educational plant, to 
profit by the experiments of the State Universities and even out- 
class them in training for high citizenship, and the interest of 
the Public, in the schoolman’s problems, frequently to the point 
of unbuckling purses, is nowhere more lively than in these New 
England states. 
The following is a quotation:—“The view gained from the 
present mode of education is confused, and we cannot determine 
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with certainty whether it is right to instruct a child in what will 
be useful to him in life; or in that which tends to virtue, and is 
really excellent; for all these things have their separate de- 
fenders.” That might be the summary of a debate in the twen- 
tieth Century. It was in fact written by Aristotle about 350 
B. C. Apparently the problems of education have not greatly 
changed. The confusion referred to too often results from 
failure to define terms. The words “college” and “university” 
are used interchangeably or confusedly in this country, even 
when in other relations the mind of the user recognizes a dis- 
tinction between them. Probably the fundamental distinction 
in the popular mind is based on pre-bachelor immaturity as 
against post-graduate maturity. I propose to consider definitions 
based on the ages of youth, arbitrarily it may be, but anyway the 
experiment should have some value. The ages of infancy, youth 
and maturity, in man and woman, have probably not changed so 
much in three hundred years, as have our methods and ideas of 
education, and it is quite certain that to make a manly man, out 
of a boy, is still the aim of teachers. Let us define college train- 
ing as the liberal education of youth between the ages fifteen and 
eighteen; while university studies are the professional or par- 
tially professional tasks of young men between the ages nineteen : 
and twenty-two. Let us acknowledge a cleavage on the line be- 
tween the ages eighteen and nineteen, as representing an average 
of maturity, which our great-grandfathers recognized, and which 
the workingman recognizes today as fully late enough for his 
son to go to work and realize his responsibilities as a citizen. 

I propose to justify the experimental value of these defini- 
tions. It was my task a few years ago to go from Harvard, a 
“college of freedom,” to Technology, a “college of discipline.” 
The contrast was much like that between a university of today 
and a college of one hundred years ago, or earlier. The college 
a century back was largely a professional school for elect youth 
who were to become lawyers, doctors, ministers or teachers. It 
is not necessary to rehearse here the story of the gradual growth : 
of the high schools and the universities during the nineteenth 
century, whereby the high schools have replaced the old-time col- : 
leges in age of graduation, and the professional schools have re- 
placed them in function. During the transition period, the cul- 
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tivated American has clung to the college tradition of his Eng- 
lish forbears, while the elective system has deprived the A. B. 
degree of most of its original significance. A.B. and S. B. are 
almost alike, and mean nothing as to collective training of young 
men in common scholastic experiences, but merely that each 
youth has spent at least three years in university studies since 
leaving school. 

Reviewing this peculiar evolution of the American educational 
tradition, strange contrasts stand out conspicuously if the 
student himself or the age of maturity is taken as starting 
point for comparison of the ideals of the different periods. 
The age from fourteen to seventeen in the seventeenth cen- 
tury stood for college and professional work combined; about the 
end of the eighteenth century this age stood for school and the 
first three years of college; about 1875 this was the high school 
age; now it is grammar and high school combined. The age 
eighteen in the year 1700 represented the beginning of a college 
man’s professional life in the world of men. He was supposed 
to have arrived at maturity, to realize life’s responsibilities, to be 
a scholar and a gentleman, well read and capable of writing and 
speaking forcibly. In 1800 at eighteen a man left college and 
studied law, medicine or theology for but a short period at such 
professional schools as then existed. In 1875 the years eighteen 
to twenty-one were spent in college, and in 1910 the “boy” of 
nineteen enters the university to study three or four years for the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

The ages from twenty-one to twenty-five were years of active 
bread-winning employment up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In 1875 and thereafter they were professional school 
years for the college-bred man, and nowadays additional study 
and research either at home or abroad frequently cause postpone- 
ment of the beginning of professional practice until a man is 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine years old—at least ten years later — 
than in the eighteenth century. The Chart will give a rough 
general idea of the relation of age to college work during the last 
two centuries. 

The Technical School still maintains a relation between work 
required and the age of the student closely parallel to that of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, if the high school be consid- 
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ered equivalent to the old-fashioned college. The military school 
West Point maintains a similar tradition. There has been a 
necessary lengthening of the professional course, owing to a de- 
mand on the part of the engineering and military professions for 
more complex accomplishment than existed a century ago. This 
appears in the chart in the diagram marked “Technical School.” 
The professional S. B. of the Techneal School is received at about 
the time when the university bachelor is starting his professional 
school course. 

The chart as a whole shows the growth of what latterly has 
been called prolonged education, a development both defended 
and advocated by some modern educators. Provided we can study 
this chart and honestly believe that the training of the young man 
has merely been prolonged, I am ready to agree with the mod- 
ern view. As yet it is not possible for me personally to believe 
this. Suppose that we drop an imaginary vertical line from the 
end of the age eighteen on the chart. If we agree that education 
has only been prolonged, then we must acknowledge that the at- 
tainment, discipline of mind, and maturity of the following type 
persons has been essentially identical, allowing for the racial dif- 
ferences of the times. 

1. An average professional man of 1700 A.D., after one 
year of practice. 

2.. A college man at graduation in 1800. 

3. A university freshman in 1875. : 

4. A high school graduate in 1910. 

All of these young men were nineteen years old and had been 
favoured with the best schooling of their times. The first was a 
bread-winner and what we would now call a professonial-school 
graduate; the last has not yet entered his freshman year. To 
any one familiar with the modern university freshman even at 
the age of nineteen, it is.impossible to believe that he is the equal, 
as a man, of the college graduate of two centuries ago. And it 
is only as men that I am comparing them. The end of education 
is to make men, and manly ones. 

The argument that the times were more rigorous in those early 
days, and so brought stress to bear on the youth, which hastened 
maturity, only weakens any defense of our present system. “Much 
more then” might a grave-faced young Puritan of the United 
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Colonies of New England reply, “ought the learning of your 
young men to excel ours, for your boys have had time to study, 
without the need of chopping wood, drawing water and sometimes 
fighting with savage foes.” If masculine rigor be an essential, 
much more then should we insist on its application as a part of 
our method of teaching, in days when home and school life are 
unduly feminized and effeminate. 

On this exhibit of the facts of an evolution of method, con- 
trasted with the eternal verity of the seven ages of man, I base 
justification of a deliberate cleavage of definition between college 
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and university, in writing or speaking about them. The distinc- 
tion between college and university, between the education of 
youth and the education of maturity, carries with it, on the one 
hand, the division between collective and individual training, and 
on the other, a clear discrimination between culture and vocation. 
In general, and meaning always average cases, young folk in 
school and college years profit most by studies in common, 
studies which benefit all men alike, and hence studies which are 
not designed to impart professional skill, but are rather adapted 
to enable the children to acquire the wisdom of their forefathers. 

There is some danger of overdoing individual training. We 
are collective creatures; the great religious, industrial, literary, 
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scientific and economic movements of mankind are organized and 
gregarious happenings. There is a vast amount of mental pabu- 
lum in the wisdom of the ages which ought to keep boys and girls 
together, engaged in a common task, for a good many years of 
their young lives. Genius and insanity are remarkably individ- 
ual, and probably require wholly individual training, but it is 
doubtful whether the best ideal of healthy education should be 
to make geniuses. Aristotle, in the same essay to which refer- 
ence has already been made, writes “Each child is a part of the 
State, and it is the natural duty of each part to regard the good 
of the whole,”....“the training of what belongs to all ought to 
be in common.”.... “As there is one end in view in every city, 
it is evident that education ought to be one and the same in all.” 

He says further “all those arts which tend to deform the body 
are called mean, and all those employments which are exercised 
for gain;....for to be always hunting after the profitable ill 
agrees with great and freeborn souls.” The Japanese have a 
similar philosophy, and it is only by contact with Europeans that 
the sons of the island empire have consented to stoop to “employ- 
ments exercised for gain.” I do not mean to decry trade or com- 
merce, for these can be carried on altruistically, and without a 
“hunting after the profitable” as prime motive. It is certainly 
fundamental in education to discourage self-seeking. We iust 
be on our guard against overdoing vocation teaching, at least in 
the college age or younger. I know that the present vocation 
movement is in part a foe to the principles of American democ- 
racy. It is favored by many people—and I have the authority 
of a leading educator for this—because of a latent fear of over- 
education of the masses. If trained for scholarly experience, 
sober judgment and sound reasoning, good citizens may be made 
out of any class. Hence, I stand positively for pure learning, 
unmixed with commercial motives, as best adapted for the years 
of college life. 

In selecting the age nineteen as the time of cleavage between 
college and university life, or between studies for culture and 
studies for vocation, it is of course recognized that such a cleavage 
will not apply to all cases. For the ignorant and stupid classes 
of humanity, such as the foreign-born peasants who come to us 
from the overflow of Europe, a special case must be created 
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wherein the cleavage line is drawn earlier and industrial subjects 
are taught to immature folk, who will, perhaps, never be mature. 
For the average of present-day college students the line must be 
drawn later, because of a tradition of multiple subjects, espe- 
cially over-worked scientific ones, which cannot be immediately 
discarded. The ideal, however, of making a full-grown man at 
nineteen is still possible and desirable. If University work is 
begun in the professional sense at that age, it is a strictly demo- 
cratic method of teaching based on solid foundations and of 
ancient sanction. The Industrial school for younger boys and 
girls may be established as a lower university, but with avowed 
recognition of class distinction and inadequate educational oppor- 
tunity. In the later school we make leaders of men, in the earlier 
wage-earners. In the later the child is always amateur, “ama- 
tor,” lover of his work, of men and of progress; in the earlier 
he is perforce reduced to seek employment “exercised for gain” 
and hence “called mean.” 

Summarizing, then, this experimental group of suggested 
cleavages for average American higher education, there is, first, 
the time honored distinction between college and university at 
the age nineteen. I shall refer to this as the “nineteen limit.” 
Along with this goes, second, the cleavage between collective train- 
ing in the college and individual training in the University; be- 
tween the earlier training for habit and judgment and the later 
for experience and productiveness. Along with it goes, third, 
the cleavage between culture in the college and vocation in the 
university, between learning and skill, between civic responsi- 
bility and individual interest. The contrast is like that between 
religion and science, and is, perhaps, equally fundamental. It 
is that between amateurism and professionalism, in the true sense 
of the word amateur; and in that sense every professional must 
truly be preéminently amateur, lover of his work, or his pro- 
fessed calling will fail. 

I know that much of this will excite opposition. I have read 
Mr. Clarence Birdseye on the “individual training” of the older 
colleges. I know that the vocational movement is “practical”— 
practical, that wretched, perverted, overworked American word. 
But we may have improved individual training, a question of 
method, while still teaching collectively with reference to things 
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taught. And we may still be practical in our method of training 
for American life, without neglecting the essentials of a liberal 
education. For example, I have not a word to say against teach- 
ing Homer and Tacitus and Cesar wholly with translations, if 
thereby the child get intimate acquaintance with the men, their 
times, their works and their influence on the civilization of 
which we are a part. Ancient language might perhaps be studied 
without ever reading a classical author in the original, and wholly 
with a view to the interpretation of English speech, if the method 
were made sound and scholarly and resulted in cultivating a love 
of the pure mother-tongue. 

In any case, these ideals and cleavages of education have the 
sanction of a certain part of the community. The notion of send- 
ing John to school and college, and then making him a profes 
sional man, giving him “advantages,” is as ancient in this land 
as the Republic itself, and more so. Many people, especially 
those who are not graduates of a modern University, envisage the 
college as I have painted it. If it is the duty of New England at 
the present time to extend to all an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion such as was never offered before, it would seem wise to fashion 
a definition of what we call “college,” based on a moderate, and 
not too modern, envisagement of the ideal. This I have tried to 
do, and a possible programme for realizing our duty may now 
be rapidly outlined. I hold no brief for the Massachusetts College 
project as the only possible solution of the problem. Harvard 
University and the associated colleges of hereabouts are making 
a splendid experimental contribution to effective extension teach- 
ing under the leadership of Dean Ropes. I cite the Massachu- 
setts College plan merely as a possible more comprehensive method, 
and more systematic in that it will have an orderly curriculum and 
a separate faculty. 

One hears much about the hopelessness of defining a curri- 
culum in these days of multiple subjects. To know “something 
about everything, and everything about something” is the catch- 
word. This doctrine is erroneous with reference to the college 
in our sense. Every educated man should be proud of his igno- 
rance and innocence of many things. Every expert is chiefly 
distinguished from a charlatan by knowledge of his own limita- 
tions. As to diffidence about selecting the subjects of funda- 
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mental learning, it is noteworthy that even the honoured leading 
apostle of an unlimited elective system has consented to delimit 
within a five-foot shelf the ingredients of liberal culture. We all 
agree that the basis of good habits and judgment consists of skill 
in speech, high loyalty to the best human tradition, and produc- 
tive and beneficent thinking. In other words first, language, 
second, selected experience in religion, government, education, 
art, science and commerce, and lastly, the use of this discipline 
for purposes of reasoning—the best of mathematics, philosophy 
and research. This list is as old as education itself and is merely 
the expanded three Rs in different order—writing, reading, and 
’rithmetic., 

What place has the high school under the “nineteen limit?” 
It is clearly a college—Mr. Snedden has recently called it the 
“people’s college’—for those who study these humane subjects 
with a view to collective training for habit and judgment. That 
it fails of college ideals is largely due to diffuse teaching of other 
subjects, uncollectively, and for so-called practical ends. The 
distinctive qaality of the college is the critical spirit, the training of 
judicial, analytical and creative faculties, and the esprit de corps 
of persons drawn together from widely separated homes to en- 
gage in a common task. Clear writing and speaking, wide famil- 
iarity with books and men, moderation, logic, reverence and sound 
patriotism are the principal acquisitions of college training. It 
is fashionable among certain educators to decry the high school, 
and from the dictatorial point of view of the makers of entrance 
examinations much criticism is justifiable. But wherefore should 
the high school be controlled by mere university or technical 
folk? It is torn within and without: by losing many students 
before graduation ; by internal protest against the demands of the 
entrance examinations; by external conflicting demands and pro- 
tests for and against vocation studies, to make the schools more 
popular. The high school covers the critical years from fifteen 
to eighteen, the true college years, where youth and manhood or 
womanhood, meet. It is manned by college graduates, good men 
teachers, who are paid to teach. It has large buildings, labora- 
tories and available libraries, vacant all summer and in afternoon 
and evening hours. It commands distributed local interest in 
money-giving for education because it is public and republican, 
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as does no other educational force in the community. I believe 
that the American high school is ripe, if guided aright, to become 
the dominant educational power in this country, and I would like 
to see develop, within a very few years, an unquestioning loyalty 
and subservience to the evolved high school, on the part both of 
the preparatory schools and the university—not below and above, 
but both below. 

The Massachusetts College project is outlined at length in a 
pamphlet which its sponsors are glad to give or send to any one who 
asks for it. Those sponsors are Messrs. Barbour, Crocker and 
Martin of Boston, Professors Ropes and Hanus of Harvard, Mr. 
Orr, Mr. Stratton D. Brooks and myself. A letter expressing 
sympathy with the objects contemplated, belief in the experiment, 
willingness to serve as Advisers under the Act of Incorporation, 
and to receive properly qualified students in their Junior and 
Senior years, has been signed by sixteen college presidents led 
by President Lowell. A charter was granted by the Massachu- 
setts legislature the winter of 1910, which will become effective 
when $500,000 has been subscribed. A first subscription of 
$100,000 is promised. 

Massachusetts College proposes :— 

To give in this State the A. B. and A. M. degrees,, under an 
endowment, and “in accordance with current college standards,” 

To establish a number of college faculties in several urban 
centres. 

To create departments of learning and a central faculty con- 
sisting of heads of departments, to administer the teaching, and 
recommend appointments. 

To maintain a central office, probably in Boston, for trustees 
and executive officers. 

To divide the whole year into three terms of fifteen weeks each, 
with short vacations in winter, spring and summer. 

To give a college course in high schools, afternoons, evenings 
and all day in the summer term. 

To establish fixed charges by subject or term for special and 
regular students, each subject having three exercises per week, 
two by a faculty teacher and one a written exrcise conducted by 
assistants and thereafter marked. 

To utilize a visiting staff of university teachers or a resident 
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staff of high school tachers, as they may be available and suitable, 
but not to depend on them. 

To so regulate the fees, amounting to about $50. per annum for 
each regular student, that a large part of the expenses will be 
paid by means of fees, and much of the income of the endowment 
will go for Junior and Senior scholarships for students of the 
college sent-to graduate in older institutions. 

To recruit the endowment by securing by gift $100,000 at each 
large faculty center. ; 

To protect the A. B. and A. M. standards by a Committee on 
Degrees appointed by the College Presidents of Massachusetts 
and approved by the Board of Education. 

This is not the place to discuss such a project at length. I will 
answer in advance, as well as I can, one or two questions which 
are sure to arise. There are of course many difficulties, some of 
which were thrashed out when the matter was before the legis- 
lature. The scheme as a whole, however, has so singularly re- 
ceived almost unanimous approval of parents, legislators, college 
men and teachers that it would seem to voice a hitherto unuttered 
public need which is widely felt. It has not yet entered upon the 
experimental stage, but President Lowell and Dean Ropes are 
continuing and expanding experiments which are germane to 
this project. 

The central faculty may well be chiefly an administrative 
board, and made up of Professors in other colleges and universi- 
ties. How to constitute the local faculties is a question requiring 
much study. Probably nine men at each center would ordinarily 
serve, supplemented by some visiting specialists. The nine would 
cover Ancient Language, Modern Language, Mathematics, Econ- 
omics and History, Physics and Chemistry, English and Phil- 
ology, Art and Drawing, Natural Science, Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. These professors would repeat their work at perhaps 
three high schools within range by tramways. This would mean 
six hours teaching per week for the faculty members in each 
subject taught. It is quite conceivable that one man might have 
to lecture three hours per day on Mondays and Thursdays at X, 
Tuesdays and Fridays at Y, and Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
Z. He would be giving three subjects in each of three places. 
The average salary of faculty teachers has been estimated at 
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$1800. It is obvious that the professor would not be a college 
teacher of ample scholarly leisure. Possibly, -however, some 
university teachers now have their time almost as well filled, and 
yet are expected to write books besides. The servants of Massa- 
chusetts College would not be chosen as authors. They would be 
expected to teach, for the love and service and inspiration of 
teaching. 

A very important part of both administration and teaching must 
concern the assistants, the third-hour exercises in each subject, 
and the elaboration of a system of printed blanks in all subjects 
so devised that weekly written evidence of work by each 
student may be secured and placed on file. There are va- 
rious possible methods for this work, according to the nature 
of the subject taught, such as problems, translations, com- 
positions, and questions adapted to yes-and-no answers. What- 
ever is done it must be thought out and made systematic in 
advance. There is certainly room for improvement in the systems 
now in vogue in “the universities, for checking attentively the 
actual work which studex ; are doing. Many college teachers 
think such detail beneath their notice, but their attitude in this 
respect is quite different from that of the man of business, who 
wins success only by giving close attention to details of profitable 
organization. The average pay of assistants would be $900. 

An objection concerning the possible lowering of the standard 
of the A. B, degree I trust will not be raised here. It has been 
answered, to the satisfaction and conversion of opponents, at sev- 
eral public hearings. Probably no large number of Bachelors 
of Arts will ever graduate in one year from Massachusetts Col- 
lege. No one wished to safeguard the degree more than the 
framers of the charter, who had the reform of the A. B. degree 
primarily in mind, mostly themselves Bachelors of Arts. The 
long academic year, weekly exercises and rigorous system of mark- 
ing were devised for this express purpose. Moreover successful 
students will be urged to finish at one of the older colleges and 
will be paid to go thither, if a suitable endowment is forthcoming 
for Massachusetts College. 

In conclusion, I would urge upon all educators the need of 
doing something to preserve and immortalize our New England 
college tradition. The college today is suffering absorption into 
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the university, the high school into the industrial school. The 
plan here outlined is not fixed, it merely attempts to crystalize 
a principle which dates from the requirements of our forefathers 
who founded this Republic. Its application is not limited to this 
Commonwealth. Money is needed for carrying out the New 
England College tradition, for New England colleges are endowed 
colleges. The State and the people are already overtaxed. Here 
is a project which should be practically self-supporting, which 
needs three million dollars for assets, and a sixth of that sum for 
starting. As compared with the large funds of the older univer- 
sities this is no great sum, and the possible results are incalculably 
far-reaching. Let us unite to carry forward and extend to all 
New England the advantages of the higher learning which leads 
to sound citizenship. 

















The Training of College-Bred Teachers* 


BY PAUL H. HANUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


‘IRST of all, I wish to discuss briefly some of the 
causes that have obstructed the appropriate devel- 
5 opment of the training of college-bred teachers in 
New England, and elsewhere. The first of these 
causes is Academic indifference or hostility; that 
is, complacent indifference or more or less active 
hostility on the part of some members of college 
faculties. Such indifference or hostility is due 
sat to ignorance of the scope and meaning of technical 
training for teachers; and hence can be dealt with like all other 
forms of ignorance, that is, it can be dispelled by information. 
Of course information cannot be imparted to minds that neither 
desire it nor perceive their need of it, and I suspect there are 
such minds in every academic faculty. 

But naive or wilful ignorance is serious when it underlies 
action—or inaction, as the case may be. Thus the naive or wil- 
fully ignorant college teacher who advises one of his students— 
a prospective teacher—not to study education because he “does 
not need it” or because he “will waste his time” if he does, may 
do that future teacher and the cause of education great harm; 
for he assumes that a teacher does not need to study the problems 
he will be required to solve, or that the study of educational 
problems is not a serious study; and both these assumptions are 
not only not justified by the experience of thousands of thoughtful 
teachers now in service (especially in regions beyond the Hudson 
River and south of Long Island Sound), but the experience of 
such teachers effectually disproves those assumptions. Moreover, 
a large part of the unsatisfactory teaching so common in public 
and private secondary schools and colleges is not due to the 
teacher’s ignorance of the subjects they teach, but to a failure in 
pedagogical technique (teaching and management) and to the 
teachers’ helplessness in the face of the ultimate educational ques- 
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tions they are expected to solve—questions of the real efficacy of 
the work they are doing in view of individual needs, contempo- 
rary social needs and ideals, and permanent human values. 

Thoughtful teachers, principals and superintendents often de- 
.clare that the worst teachers are found in the colleges and. the high 
schools, and that the best teaching is found in the elementary 
schools. Adequate scholarship is not often lacking in a college 
teacher’s equipment; yet poor teaching in colleges is common. 
Inadequate scholarship ig unfortunately too often a defect of high 
school teachers, but there is no more evidence that scholarship and 
teaching power are necessarily associated among school teachers 
than among college teachers. The fact is that an insignificant 
number of college teachers and a relatively small number of sec- 
ondary school teachers have studied the problems of education 
_ (teaching included, of course) ; while a large proportion of elemen- 

tary school teachers have done so. These last, in spite of their gen- 
erally limited scholarship, are, in the opinion of those competent 
to judge, more often better teachers than their colleagues in the 
public or private high schools—to say nothing of the college 
teachers. The conclusion would seem to follow that their super- 
iority as teachers is due to their technical training. The burden 
of proof to the contrary is on those who deny this common fact 
of observation and experience. 

Another obstruction is the dead weight of technically un- 
trained principals and superintendents now in service; that is, 
of the principals and superintendents who have beaten out a suc- 
cessful routine, but who have never seriously studied the prob- 
lems of that routine either before entering the teaching profession 
or afterward, who are sometimes quite unaware that education is 
a rationalized endeavor; that its organization and administration, 
its programs of study, and its whole paraphernalia of equipment— 
buildings, grounds, apparatus and its whole regime, may be tradi- 
tionally and conventionally acceptable to the lay public, and yet 
lack the vital quality of a refining, unifying, uplifting force in 
American life; that with all its wealth of material equipment and 
its smooth running machinery a school or school system may, in 
short, be a huge bluff because it lacks the vitalizing quality of re- 
flective insight on the part of the teachers and school officials into 
what the schools are for, and the cumulative effect on the pupils 
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of that insight in the daily work of every teacher in the instruc- 
tion and management of his pupils. 

What I have just said will not be misunderstood, I am sure. 
It does not apply to those principals, superintendents and teachers 
who do study their work whether they entered on it with or with- 
out technical training. New England is fortunate in having 
many principals and superintendents of schools whose aims ‘ 
and work are determined by a careful study of the duties com- 
mitted to them. They are, of course, what they are, not because 
of a lack of original training but in spite of it. Moreover, such 
men are often among the first to recognize the value of technical 
training. With these superintendents and principals I am not 
now concerned. 

I am, however, directing attention to those superintendents and 
principals who ignore or neglect the advantages of technical train- 
ing on the part of their young teachers, and who do not see to it 
that all their teachers appreciate its value. Such school officials 
are a real obstacle to professional growth in the teaching pro- 
fession. Happily, their number is diminishing from natural 
causes; and now and then one of them is even eliminated from 
office by the drastic but effective action of disinterested school 
committees or trustees who have come to realize the difference 
between the superintendent or principal they need and the super- 
intendent or principal they have. 

These untrained and indifferent principals and superintendents 
naturally fail to discriminate in favour of properly trained 
teachers (other things being equal) when they recommend 
teachers for employment; and, of course, they do not 
influence their boards of trustees to demand such discrimination. 
Hence, when a scholarly, young college-bred teacher who has con- 
scientiously pursued the best technical training accessible to him 
presents himself for employment, he is just as likely to be passed 
over as if he were technically untrained...The natural result of 
such an experience is to cause such a teacher and other potentially 
conscientious recruits for the teaching profession to be repelled by 
a profession that is officered by men and women who are so un- 
aware of or so indifferent to their responsibilities as to set no 
value on the significance of technical training for the important 
calling which they control and direct.. And this situation is a very 
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serious obstacle in the way of a satisfactory development of a real 
teaching profession ; so far as it goes, it is nothing more nor less 
than relegating the teacher’s profession to the ranks of the un- 
skilled vocations. The absurdity of such a classification of the 
teacher’s calling does not seem to have occurred to the school offi- 
cials and school officers now under consideration. 

In all this I do not intend to ignore or palliate the real weak- 
ness of past or contemporary college and university attempts to 
provide satisfactory technical training for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Where such weakness exists, it consists in 
the teaching force or equipment of the department or both. Where 
the college teachers of Education themselves lack scholarship and 
adequate technical training and experience, as they sometimes do; 
and where the arrangements for the study of schools and school 
systems in operation are meager or wanting; and where satis- 
factory opportunity for practice teaching, under direction, for 
neophytes, are not provided; and where the teaching staff is too 
small to cover adequately the instruction offered, there weaknesses 
are sure to exist. Some of these weaknesses are not peculiar to 
university departments of Education, but some adverse and purely 
destructive critics seem to think that the departments of Education 
themselves are responsible for these weaknesses. This responsi- 
bility, for the most part as I have intimated above, lies elsewhere. 
They are real weaknesses, however, and, so far as they go, in any 
given case, they tend to discredit the important work departments 
of Education have to do. So much for preliminaries. I iust 
make the most of the time at my disposal in discussing the essen- 
tial minimum of training for college-bred teachers. Of course, 
the training of college-bred teachers includes scholarship—scholar- 
ship that must be both broad, and in some one direction at least, 
deep. I do not think it is necessary to discuss this phase of the 
question, because we all agree about it. I should, however, like 
to dispose of one bugaboo, which, I am afraid, still lingers in the 
limbo of the academic mind, whether in school or college—namely, 
that those who advocate technical training for teachers cherish the 
secret belief that technical training can take the place of scholar- 
ship. Nothing is further from the truth. And with that state- 
ment, I beg you to bear with me while I go on to other topics of 
more importance. 
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There is another-error, which seems to clog the minds of school 
and college teachers, and which must be disposed of briefly. It 
is this: that any man who possesses scholarship can teach—that 
every fledgling bachelor of arts or doctor of philosophy is a new 
Minerva, sprung ready-armed for the teaching he is to do from 
the Jovian head of specialized scholarship. I venture to say that 
no single fallacy has been more often disproved by actual exper- 
ience than that. We therefore justly contend that teaching power 
and specialized scholarship do not necessarily go together. — 

There is also another error that needs to be disposed of—a 
very old fallacy. It is this: that teachers—all of them—are born, 
not made. While I suppose some are born to the teaching pro- 
fession—lI hope they are—we have no more reason to expect that 
its members will all be born teachers than we have to suppose that 
all engineers are born engineers, all lawyers born lawyers, 
or all physicians born physicians. We welcome the born 
teacher when he appears, just as we welcome the man born 
to any other profession. More than that, we concede his high 
efficiency. We do contend, however, that even the born teacher 
gains incredibly by studying the profession to which he devotes 
himself. Do you suppose that Paderewski, who is certainly a 
born musician, did not gain enormously by studying his profes- 
sion, including its technique ? 

One other misconception which is common in the academic 
mind must be disposed of, namely, that the study of teaching and 
management is the whole of the study of Education; that is to 
say, that the teacher’s technical training begins and ends with the 
study of methods of teaching and management. The study of 
teaching and management is an important part of the teacher's 
technical training ; but it is no more the whole of it than the study 
of homiletics is the whole of a divinity student’s training; or 
than pleading in moot court cases is the whole of a lawyer’s 
training. What thoughtful advocates of the training of teachers 
contend is, that by making the teacher aware of the difficulties 
he is to meet—by studying them with him—he is prepared in 
advance to meet these difficulties as they arise. Of course, a 
teacher may, and now generally must, learn to teach only by ex- 
perience, if he learns at all. But we contend that, unless a man 
is prepared by training to minimize the inevitable blunders of 
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inexperience, he learns only at the expense of his pupils and his 
subject—and that this is a wasteful procedure, and often a per- 
version of the pupil’s opportunity. 

I have already said that a teacher’s technical training necessar- 
ily includes scholarship, which must be broad, and in one direc- 
tion at least, deep. I have in another place indicated what the 
details of this scholarship should be. In a paper which I con- 
tributed to the Report of the Committee of Seventeen, of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1907, I indicated what, in my 
opinion, ought to be the general and special scholarship of a boy 
from the time he enters the secondary school until he reaches the 
threshold of his profession, and what it seems to me the essential 
minimum of his technical training ought to be. I have not space 
for these details now; but let me repeat once more that the schol- 
arship of a high school teacher should be broad, and in one direc- 
tion at least, deep: broad, to give him intellectual sympathy—an 
intellectual horizon—and to enable him to appreciate, in some de- 
gree at least, what other subjects besides his own may contribute 
to the education of boys and girls; and it ought to be deep, in 
some one subject at least, that he may feel the enthusiasm of schol- 
arship, and in order that he may impart some of this enthusiasm 
to his pupils. It is absurd to think that a man can teach what he 
does not know. 

But the very fact that a man is to be a teacher implies that he 
must be something more than a scholar, important as scholarship 
is. The first duty of every teacher is to be a good teacher as soon 
as possible—and as good a teacher as possible. I have said noth- 
ing about the teacher’s personal qualities, important as they are. 
We are assuming satisfactory personal qualities; we are assum- 
ing that we are dealing with a man whose views of life are broad ; 
we are assuming that we are not dealing with an intellectual 
pedant or a moral prig; we are assuming that we are dealing with 
ladies and gentlemen: my task is not to discuss these aspects of 
the teacher’s equipment, but to point out, so far as I can, how we 
may develop to the fullest efficiency the prospective teacher who 
possesses satisfactory personal qualities and adequate scholarship, 
and make of him the best teacher we can, considering his native 
endowment, his industry, and his opportunities. 

Now, I have just said that the first duty of every teacher is to 
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know how to teach. It should go without saying that every dull or 
pointless recitation is a perversion of opportunity that may never 
be made good. Unsatisfactory teaching hampers and repels even 
the most earnest pupil. The mischief is that the teacher fails to 
enable the pupil to see the world through his subject and to give 
him some incipient command over the world, so far as that sub- 
ject can afford it. Just what that means and how he may learn 
to do it with increasing efficiency it is the teacher’s duty to know. 
It is therefore the duty of every teacher to be a good teacher as 
soon as possible. The best way to learn to be a good teacher is to 
study the teaching of those who can teach, and to practice teach- 
ing—both under direction. By such study and practice the 
teacher’s command of the technique of his calling begins to de- 
velop, the habit of thoughtful self-criticism is gradually estab- 
lished, and the foundation for progressive skill is laid. Not long 
ago, I visited the classroom of an untrained teacher of mathe- 
matics. He was a young Ph. D. His method of teaching con- 
sisted in having the pupils write on the board a number of ex- 
amples, which the pupils solved, or attempted to solve. If one 
made a mistake, another pupil was told to solve that problem. 
Nothing else was done during the entire period. Those who got 
on, got on; those who didn’t get on, didn’t get on. The teacher 
told me at the end of the period—he was more or less conscious 
of the inadequacy of the work going on there, and of the boredom 
which was everywhere evident—“This is not the place for me; I 
ought to be teaching in college!” There ought, therefore, to be 
provided in every university or college, a department for the 
training of teachers, with satisfactory courses in the technique 
of classroom teaching and management. Then, accompanying 
these, or immediately following them—better accompanying— 
‘there ought to be practice teaching, under satisfactory supervision. 

But a teacher’s training is very inadequate if it is limited 
merely to technique; he must know his pupils as well as his sub- 
ject and how to teach it. It is his duty to learn all he can about 
children and youth. He needs, in other words, to have the de- 
veloped habit—based on appropriate study—of studying youth 
in general; and, in particular, of studying the youth he is teach- 
ing, because, when it comes to teaching, he is not teaching youth in 
general, he is teaching John or Mary or William. The insight 
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he gains into the general nature of children and youth will, how- 
ever, help him to understand the particular youth with whom he 
is concerned at any given time. There is an enormous difference 
between assigning and hearing lessons and teaching boys and girls. 
The pupil’s mistakes are quite as important as his successes. The 
pupil’s mistake is the teacher’s opportunity; it is the teacher’s 
business of course, to lead the bewildered, or erring, or baffled 
pupil to successful achievement; and that is not the thing that 
the teacher without training is likely to learn very soon. That 
dogmatic statement is abundantly attested by experience. My 
contention, then, is that the training of teachers includes courses 
in what may be called the study of children and adolescents, This 
is the field of educational psychology, including the psychology 
of adolescence. Most of the attempts up to the present moment in 
writing educational psychology—not all of them—have been made 
by professors of psychology who have cast a casual glance at the 
schools, and thereupon written what they believe to be educa- 
tional psychology. While some of this literature is good, much 
of it is justly under suspicion. Nevertheless, we have enough 
that is good to make it well worth the young teacher’s while to 
acquaint himself with it. He thereby develops in advance the 
habit of psychologizing with respect to his pupils—of seeking to 
understand each of them, and of adapting his instruction and man- 
agement to their unfolding interests, insights, and powers. 

But the young teacher’s horizon is still too narrow if his train- 
ing is limited to technique and the study of youth. 

He ought to study his school as a social institution. "What is 
this school for? What function does the high school, with its ex- 
pensive and elaborate equipment, serve, and what is my part in 
it? Or, if it is a private school, what justifies the existence of 
my school? In other words, what are the ultimate educational 
problems to be solved? What education ought the school to pro- 
vide, in view of the nature and capacities of children and youth, 
contemporary social conditions, and permanent human values, 
out of which educational needs grow? Shall I merely follow the 
routine of established practice, or is it my business to rationalize 
that routine? One of our progressive school superintendents, . 
Dr. Spaulding, of Newton, published a pamphlet not long ago, 
on the cover of which he printed: What are you doing? Why are 
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you doing it? Why do you do it like that? It seems to me de- 
cidedly worth while, if we want to develop the real teacher, to 
have him grapple with these questions, because they reach right 
into the heart of the matter. I remember some time ago I said to 
a prominent secondary school teacher that I thought it a good 
thing for a teacher to clarify his mind concerning his ultimate 
aims, i. e., what he really wanted his pupil to accomplish under 
his guidance. He said, “Aims? What do you mean? I am 
teaching algebra. I don’t know why I teach it. It is in the course 
of study, and I am here to make the pupils learn it.” Was that 
a satisfactory professional attitude? Under such circumstances 


teachers and pupils alike may be working conscientiously, but 


they are working blindly; and the public will be sure to -find it 
out. The real teacher must be conscious of the value, the power 
of what he is doing; his resources should be just as conspicuous 
when he is called upon to solve educational problems as are the 
resources of the engineer, or the lawyer or the physician, or the 
men of any other profession in the face of their problems. Of 
course, you cannot expect a man to possess resources in the field 
of education, unless he has taken pains to acquire them. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the teacher must study his school as well as 
the subjects he teaches, the technique of class-room teaching and 
management, and his pupils. If he does, and his colleagues do 
it too, all the teachers in tiiat school will work for common ends, 
and the value of their work for every pupil will be vastly aug- 
mented. I called your attention a while ago to the fact that a 
school may be a huge bluff, because it is merely following a con- 
ventional routine, instead of being vitalized by the insight of the 
teachers,—an insight determined by a careful study of the prob- 
lems with which they are concerned. Such an insight into the 
commonplaces of their routine overcomes the deadening influence 
of that routine and supplies daily the interest and enthusiasm 
for fresh effort. 

It has been said over and over again that education is the most 
important function of society. I suppose we may believe that. If 
we do, it is certainly worth while for teachers to study that edu- 
cation and see whether they are meeting their high responsibil- 
ities. The distinction that I am making all the time, of course, 
is the distinction between the routine worker—the man who is 
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content to follow his occupation mechanically—on the one hand, 
and the man who aspires to see the significance and the far-reach- 
ing influence of his work, and governs himself accordingly. So 
I insist that the high school teacher or the college-bred teacher 
needs to study his school as a social institution, in order to see 
what the needs are which the school should meet today, and 
whether his institution is meeting these needs. 

It is, of course, the special duty of the leaders in the educa- 
tional field, it is the special duty of the principals and superin- 
tendents, to make this effort. The school is the institution set 
apart by society for education. The community wants good 
schools; since it can not know what good schools are, in detail, it 
asks the teaching profession to provide them. When the com- 
munity wants good railroads or good hospitals it seeks the expert 
in the corresponding profession, turns the work over to him, and 
holds him responsible for the result. And because the com- 
munity knows that the expert has the technical resources that 
only training can give, it has confidence in him and his work.’ So 
it should be in education. 

I shall have to refer to one thing more, at least. A young 
teacher’s training is still too narrow if it consists of the study of 
technique, of the study of children and youth and of the study of 
the school as a social institution. His profession has a great his- 
tory. The history of education is certainly no less interesting 
or important than is the history of government, or the history of 
industry, and certainly it has as many lessons for the present gen- 
eration in the field which it occupies. I do not mean, of course, 
an alleged history of education, consisting of a little about Plato, 
a little about Aristotle, a little about Pestalozzi, about Froebel, or 
Herbart, or Herbart Spencer. Educational biography is not educa- 
tional history, any more than biography is history. What we want, 
of course, is such a study of the social conditions of a period as will 
make clear what the educational needs of that time were, and such 
a study of the educational institutions as will make clear what their 
merits and defects were; and such a study of the educational 
writings of those who represent the best educational thought of 
the time as will enable us to pass in review the world’s thought in 
education. 

There are other important aspects of technical training for 
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education as a profession ; but I will only add in passing that the 
efficient principal or superintendent of schools no more follows 
routine than does the leader in any other profession. Man is 
likely to repeat his models, whatever they happen to be; if they 
happen to have been good, he will go on well enough for a time, 
until he has beaten out a fairly successful routine; thereafter, he 
is likely to harden ; he makes no more progress unless he is one of 
those rare persons who is born to his profession. But it is safe to 
say that principals and superintendents do not evolve by 
chance any more than classroom teachers, unless we believe in the 
absurd proposition that we must be satisfied with a very large 
number of professionally helpless, timid, and subservient prin- 
cipals and superintendents; unless we believe that good princi- 
pals and superintendents are evolved only by chance, by a process 
of natural selection,—the fit alone being chosen from among the 
teachers by the invariably wise and disinterested appointing power ; 
and that experienced teachers who aspire to leadership in their 
profession can not develop conscious professional resources by 
prolonged and systematic study, i. e., by acquiring the habit, 
under guidance, while still fairly young, of thoughtful reflection 
on the educational and administrative problems they will be 
called upon to solve. 

The duty of the College and the University in the matter of 
technical training for the hundreds of teachers they send forth 
every year is plain. Let us hope that they may be more conscious 
of that duty in the future than many of them have been in the 
past, and that they may govern themselves accordingly. 














What the Schools Need. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT RANDALL J. CONDON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ummommmns TERE are many needs of the schools upon 
which we can all agree. I suppose we should be 

T in substantial agreement that the schools need 
better buildings,—better seating, light and ven- 


tilation ; that they need closer medical inspection,— 

much more attention in general and in particular 

to the physical welfare of the children; that they 
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need more unity and at the same time more 
diversity in their courses of study; less formalism, less routine, 
more reality in all their work; that there is need of more motive 
in the teaching and in the learning; that there is need of more 
attention being given to the moral side of a child’s education, 
need of more soul culture; and in many other particulars, I 
think we could agree as to the needs. 

But large as is the list of needs upon which we can agree, there 
is an even larger one in reference to which we should find in a 
gathering of this kind, disagreement. 

Some of you feel that there is great need of more and better 
manual training; and in that group we should find disagreement 
as to the kind and place of this teaching. Some of you would 
emphasize vocational education, but you would disagree as to 
how this was to be secured. Some want the shop conditions 
brought into the school; some, the school taken into the shop; 
while some of us believe with all our hearts that the sehool and 
the shop must both be utilized if the education is to be made most 
profitable. Some believe that a special type of school must be 
evolved, distinct from the general scheme of administration; and 
some believe that the greatest need is to prevent that division. 

Some believe that we have more need of the kindergarten 
spirit and methods through all the grades; others, that we need 
to get rid of what we already have. Some, that we have need of 
more play; others, more need of work. 

Some feel that in the cause of education there is need of more 
music and art; others, of more history and science; some, that 
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more attention should be given to modern languages; others, that 
the great need is a revival in the study and appreciation of the 
ancient classics. 

One group believes that the colleges should fix the standard for 
admission; another, the preparatory schools. Some believe that 
the great need is to have the college recognize all serious study 
in whatever direction as a preparation for advance work; others, 
that we need to hold very closely to the time honored and well 
established lines of study as the only preparation which the col- 
lege can utilize or for which it can give credit. 

I might continue the enumeration till our disagreements would 
outnumber our agreements as to “What the Schools Need”; and 
it would seem that substantial gain could be made only by getting 
together and deciding upon the great needs,—for the time being, 
subordinating the disagreements to the agreements. 

And so for this morning let us assume that we have agreed to 
forget our disagreements and all together emphasize what, I think 
can be accepted by all as the Greatest Need of the Schools,—the 
one thing which will help most to solve the other needs; to bring 
order out of disorder; to secure unity with diversity; to make 
most effective the work of the schools in producing an education, 
broad, liberal, varied, and fundamentally sound,—an education 
to meet the needs of the state and the needs of all the children of 
the state. 

And this need, is the need of better teachers and better super- 
intendents—this, is what the schools need most of all. 

The subject as originally given to me by your President was 
a little broader than the wording upon the printed program. It 
read like this:—“The Preparation of Teachers and Superinten- 
dents in the Public Schools.” It was upon this subject that I 
began my study of “What the Schools Need,” and with your per- 
mission, I shall hold to that as the wording of the general topic 
under which I shall develop what I may have to say, considering 
briefly, superintendents, and then more fully, the needs in regard 
to high school teachers—referring only incidentally to teachers 
of other grades or departments. 

Several years ago I made a journey of some three thousand 
miles largely for the purpose of visiting a town where the schools 
had been attracting much attention. I had spent a very profitable 
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morning, inspecting the various features of the work which 
seemed to be really significant. During the noon intermission, I 
had wandered about the town and later at lunch, said to the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, ‘““What is the chief business of this town ?”’ 
“Oh! going to school,” he replied with a smile. 

I wish to lay down as the First Great Need :—a realizing sense 
on the part of the people that the chief business of any town or 
city is education; that it is a business that pays; and that it is 
worth while to invest capital in that business. 

The Democratic Party of Arkansas in commending the work 
of the newly created commission for the study of educational 
conditions in that state—on June 8, 1910, adopted in one of the 
planks of its platform this:—“Ignorance is a greater Burden to 
a State than Taxation.” 

Once this first fundamental need is realized, other needs will 
be met, for one of the greatest difficulties standing in the way of 
securing better superintendents and teachers is the small salary 
that tends to repel rather than attract the kind of ability which 
is needed in the teaching profession. 

And the Second Need is like unto the first, a more general 
realization and recognition of the fact that teaching and super- 
intending schools is a profession. 

We have talked a good deal about this, and have made some 
headway ; but we are still in practice far from making good our 
claims in this direction. In most states the fact is recognized that 
no one should be allowed to practice on the teeth of children un- 
less he has first been examined, found competent and has secured 
_ a license to engage in the work. We require physicians and drug- 
gists, as well as would-be-lawyers, to appear before a competent 
state tribunal and show that they are prepared to undertake the 
work of the profession which they wish to enter. The men who 
run the engines and boilers in our school buildings are not allowed 
to begin a work which will endanger the lives and health of chil- 
dren without first showing to boards of examiners—in most 
states—that they possess the required knowledge and skill. 

But in regard to teachers,—especially superintendents and high 
school teachers—very few states so far seem to have thought it 
worth while to prescribe any special qualifications, or to attempt 
to find out under any general state requirement whether they 
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possess the requisite knowledge for work which demands the 
highest degree of skill and the broadest culture. 

I fully realize that the mere question of examinations and the 
granting of state certificates will not in itself create a teach- 
ing profession, but I do believe that it may be made a power- 
ful means for bringing about that result—by helping to fix a 
standard, and to so regulate the matter that those who meet that 
standard shall come to feel themselves as belonging to a profession, 
and shall be so recognized by the public. 

In considering this question of the preparation of superinten- 
dents and high school teachers, I wanted to view it not merely 
from the standpoint of Massachusetts or Rhode Island, or New 
England even. I wanted to see it in its relation to the entire 
country—as it affects American education. I accordingly 
addressed a circular letter to the superintendents of the public 
schools in each of the states, asking: 


eae Whether any legislation has been enacted in your state 
which prescribes the qualifications necessary for :— 
(1) a city; (2) a town; (3) a county superintendent. 

If so, what the requirements are in each case. 

Whether special or professional preparation on the 
part of the superintendent is required by either the 
state or the more important cities. 

Whether any opportunity is offered in your state for 
the special training of those who expect to enter 
upon the work of school supervision. 

Whether there has been any legislation prescribing the 
qualifications for a high school teacher. 

If so, what? 

What, if any opportunity, is offered for the professional 
or special training of high school teachers?” 


Forty-two (42) replies were received. 
First: In Recarp to SuPERINTENDENTS: 


A consideration of these replies, first with reference to super- 
intendents, showed that two-thirds of the states prescribe no 
qualifications whatever for superintendents. A number of the 
western and southern states require the county superintendent 
to be a holder of some form of teacher’s certificate. For town 
and city superintendent there seems to be very little effective 
regulation in the matter of qualifications. 
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Ten states, mostly in the west, require the superintendent to 
hold some form of teacher’s certificate. 

Indiana prescribes a teacher’s certificate if the superintendent 
does any teaching. 

In Minnesota, all superintendents must be graduates of the 
State University or an accredited college, or must be the holder 
of a professional certificate obtained by examination. 

In Wisconsin and Ohio, they must be holders of certificates 
which would entitle them to serve as high school principals. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts require 
superintendents of “districts” receiving “state aid,” to be holders 
of supervisory certificates issued by the state authorities. 

- New York also prescribes the certificates necessary for a dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Pennsylvania requires all superintendents to be holders of 
state certificates but the qualifications necessary for obtaining 
these certificates are far from ideal. 

New Jersey prescribes a state certificate of a high grade for 
all the city and county superintendents, with qualifications some- 
what similar to the requirements in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

But to Rhode Island alone has been left the specific recognition 
of the work of superintending, by prescribing that “No person 
shall be employed as superintendent of schools” unless a holder 
of a regular superintendent’s certificate issued by or under the 
authority of the State Board of Education, for which the qual- 
ifications—profession, scholastic, experience—are prescribed by 
the State authorities. This act of the Legislature passed May 1, 
1908, and the Rules of the State Board prescribing the qualifi- 
cations adopted the following July, are the first state recognition 
upon a comprehensive and effective basis of the distinct profes- 
sional character of a superintendent’s work, and the need of 
requiring sufficient evidence that those who are to engage in that 
work, possess the required qualifications. 

Two quotations, one from an eastern and one from a western 
state, are significant. The State Superintendent of Maryland 
replying to question “1,” says:— 

“No. Several attempts have been made, all of which have failed.” 

The superintendent of the State of Washington says:— 

“ All questions answered in the negative.” 
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These are sufficient to show that this issue at least is not a 
sectional one. 

The replies to “b” show very little opportunity for the pro- 
fessional preparation of superintendents for their work. Many 
of the states report “No provision ;” many others report “special 
courses at the normal school,” “summer institutes’; others, 
“courses in education” at private or endowed colleges. But out- 
side of Teachers’ College, (New York) and some six or eight 
other colleges or universities, which are making a really serious 
attempt to provide courses in the history and science of education 
and their application to present day problems of administration, 
there are no opportunities for superintendents now in the work 
or for young men who are intending to enter this field to make 
any adequate preparation for the most important of all the pro- 
fessions—a profession which demands the highest degree of 
knowledge and skill—a knowledge and skill in the particular 
work to be undertaken as well as the broad, general culture which 
the colleges have been giving to the men now in the profession. 

Sreconp: Hien Sonoot Tracuers: 

A consideration of the replies with reference to the qualifica- 
tions of high school teachers shows a less satisfactory condition 
of affairs than for superintendents even. Less than twelve states 
require any special qualifications in a high school teacher over 
that required of teachers in the most elementary schools. This 
would not be so serious were it not for the low standard of qual- 
ifications required, in many cases, of teachers for these elementary 
positions. 

Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Montana and 
possibly one or two other western states require high school 
teachers to be college graduates or holders of professional certifi- 
cates obtained on examination, in some cases with special refer- 
ence to the subjects to be taught. 

Colorado requires an elementary school certificate and an 
examination in the high school subjects to be taught. 

Wisconsin requires evidence of the candidate’s “qualification 
to teach every branch assigned him in the high school course. 
If he does not, hold a state certificate or a countersigned diploma 
from a state normal school, from the state university, or a school 
of equal rank, he must secure the state superintendent’s special 
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approval of his qualifications before he can teach in the high 
school.” 

Ohio requires high school teachers to be holders of high school 
certificates, the qualifications for which are graduation from a 
full four year course at a normal school, teachers’ college, col- 
lege or university and a written examination which includes 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching, History of Education and 
Science of Education”’. 

The State superintendent of Kansas says:— 


“Thus far no law has been enacted fixing special qualifications 
for high school teachers. It is hoped that such a law will be enacted 
at the next session of the legislature.” 


The State superintendent of West Virginia says:— 


“At the last session of our legislature, 1909, a provision was made 
requiring teachers in high schools to hold a high school certificate ; 
issued by the State Board of Education by examination on high 
school and college subjects. It was found later that this law could 
not be strictly enforced as other certificates were valid for high 
school teachers.” 


In Tennessee, they must pass an examination before the State 
Board of Education. 

With one exception, this statement of the case shows about 
all that has been done in the way of state requirements in pre- 
scribing the qualifications of high school teachers, Several states 
permit local authority to prescribe such qualifications and in two 
or three instances, state approval of high schools carries with it 
the approval of the teachers’ qualifications. In the states where 
any attempt has been made to prescribe qualifications, the 
requirements have been limited in most cases to scholarship 
standards—the maximum being graduation from a four year 
college course. 

The single exception referred to above is the State of Cali- 
fornia. In this State a serious and successful attempt has been 
made to materially raise the standard of qualifications for high 
school teachers. These requirements include both scholarship 
and professional preparation with special reference to high school 
teaching. Briefly summarized they are:— 
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1. Four years of high school work. 

2. Four years of college work (With Bachelor’s Degree). 

8. A half year of post graduate work in one of the Associa- 
tion of American universities. 

4. Six months of practice teaching in one of these univer- 
sities or in an accredited normal school, or twenty months of 
successful teaching experience in an elementary or secondary 
school. | 

In addition, there must be evidence of sound bodily health and 
personal fitness for the work of teaching. Candidates possessing 
the above qualifications are granted high school certificates by 
County Boards of Education. 


I quote the following to show that the State Bord in its discre- 
tion may recognize special preparation, culture and success in 
teaching that does not fall within the exact limits of the require- 
ments upon which county boards may pass directly. 


“The law provides that the State Board of Education may also 
consider the cases of individual candidates who have twenty months 
of successful elementary or secondary experience as teachers and who 
have not the exact credentials required above for regular certifi- 
cation. The State Board of Education in considering such cases 
will have in mind as the standard the same requirements as for 
regular certification above—that is, four years of high school work, 
four years of college work, and a half year of post-graduate univer- 
sity work. As equivalent the board may consider any evidence of 
scholarship, education, experience, training, travel or culture that 
a be offered. Candidates who, in the judgment of the board, 
fully meet the academic and professional standards of regular cer- 
tification will be granted the special high school credential, upon 
which county, and city and county heals of education may grant 
regular high school certificates.” 


In the case of supervision, we found a single State, and that 
the smallest in the Union—which has taken advanced ground in 
fixing the standard by requiring all superintendents to hold 
special superintendents’ certificates, issued by the State. In the 
case of high school teachers we also find a single State and that 
next to the largest leading the way in prescribing superior quali- 
fications for all secondary teachers, and that they must be holders 
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of high school certificates, issued in recognition of these special 
and superior scholastic and professional qualifications. 

And so the East and the West join hands, the smallest and one of 
the largest of the states in their determination to advance the 
standards of the teaching profession by requiring similar evi- 
dences from those who are to enter upon this most important 
work of the state, that is required of those who are to enter any 
of the other well recognized professions. These two examples, 
one in supervision and one in teaching, may serve as beacon 
lights to guide all their sister states. They are “lights of the 
first order’, not to warn of approaching danger but to guide to 
safe anchorage. 

So much for the qualifications prescribed by legal enactment. . 
But in the absence of state requirements, has public opinion, the 
standards of appointing officers, and the work of the colleges in 
the education of high school teachers—been sufficiently strong to 
produce a type of teacher who is fully meeting the needs of the 
schools. The mere statement of my opinion would have little 
weight, unsupported by the evidence of those who know. To 
add weight to my views, I have summonsed to appear before you 
as witnesses, the high school principals of the country. I have 
asked them to testify to the following:— 


“7, 
2. 
3 
4 


5. 
6. 


The number of teachers employed in your schools. 

How many of them have had oe or professional prepar- 
ation for the work in which they are engaged? 

What has been the nature of that preparation? 

Do you feel the need of more adequate preparation on the . 
part of teachers for high school work? 

If so, what kind of preparation? 

What suggestions do you offer as to a more adequate prepar- 
ation on the part of high school teachers?” 


I sent this inquiry to one hundred and ten (110) principals. 
Eighty-three representing nearly every state in the Union have 
replied. Their replies represent schools employing more than 
forty-two hundred (4200) teachers, a little over one-eighth of 
all the high school teachers in the country. Most of the replies 
are from the larger, more important and presumably best schools 
—at least, they are from the schools paying the larger salaries, 
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and in this respect having the opportunity to obtain and retain 
the best teachers. 

Their teachers are the product of many colleges, under widely 
differing conditions. The environment and local requirements 
and standards are sufficiently varied to represent the entire high 
school situation—if we except the smaller town, village and 
county schools. No attempt was made to obtain the view of 
principals of these schools. I have, however, sampled the best 
and most representative schools—not always the largest—and the 
sample is nation-wide in its application. 

I soon found that no conclusion could be drawn from the 
answers given in reply to questions “2” and “3.” Under ques- 
tion “2,” a number of principals replied that “all” or “nearly 
all” of their teachers had received “special or professional prep- 
aration for the work in which they are engaged”; and under 
“3,”’ where I ask as to the nature of that preparation, they reply, 
“college graduates.” Under these circumstances I shall omit 
any further reference to the replies under these two divisions 
and pass on to a consideration of the testimony of the eighty-three 
principals under each of the last three heads. 

“4. Do you feel the. need of more adequate preparation of 
teachers for high school work ?”’ 

Ten (10) reply “No.” 

Ten (10) reply “No,” but qualify their answer by adding 
“Not with the present force”; or, “under present conditions.” 

Six (6) reply “No,” but qualify as to the “kind of prepar- 
ation,” saying, “not more scholastic preparation”; “not more 
preparation in subjects,” ete. 

This gives a total of twenty-six (26) negative, or partially 
negative, answers, covering about 21% of the teachers repre- 
sented in the inquiry. 

Fifty-one (51) reply “Yes.” 

Six (6) reply “Yes,” but qualify as to the kind of prepara- 
tion—indicating the need of professional preparation other than 
offered by college courses. 

This gives fifty-seven (57) affirmative answers, covering a 
little over 78% of the teachers represented in the total number 
of replies. 
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In answer to question “5,” as to the kind of preparation de- 
sired, the replies may be grouped under five general heads :— 

1. <A better knowledge of subject matter—more specializa- 
tion. 

2. Advanced study in the science of teaching. 

8. Experience in student teaching under close supervision. 

4, More knowledge of pupils—more sympathy with them; 
know how to “teach pupils instead of subjects,”—less special- 
ization. 

5. More “experience” with life; a richer personality; the 
culture that comes from travel, and contact with people—espe- 
cially with those outside of the teaching profession. 

To comment upon this summary, it is very evident that the col- 
leges and professional schools can supply the additional preparation 
desired under division 1, 2 and 3; they can help materially under 
division 4; they can do very little to give the additional qualif- 
cations that are asked for under 5. 

I shall now present a number of high school principals to 
speak for themselves—largely under question “6—What sugges- 
tions do you offer as to a more adequate preparation on the part of 
high school teachers,” adding only sueh comment as may help 
to group the suggestions: 

Three principals of large schools: Detroit with 98 teachers; 
Philadelphia with 85; and New Haven with 84, say that they 
do not feel the need of more adequate preparation on the part 
of their teachers, though the Detroit principal adds :— 


“All should have some normal or pedagogic training and also 
college work—the equivalent of the B. A. degree.” 


The principal at Newark, N. J.,-says:— 


“We have not suffered greatly from lack of adequate preparation. 
We have a strong and sure salary schedule which enables us to offer 
good inducements. All candidates enter the school through a written 
examination to test scholarship and an oral examination to test 
fitness.” 


The principal at Portland, Maine, says:— 


“Am not decided on these points. Wide awake teachers will get 
much of what they need. Some never will.” 
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The principal at St. Paul, Minnesota wants this kind of prep- 
aration :— 


“T feel that perhaps we need more preparation along one line, and 
that it is that teachers get’ better acquainted with the business work- 
ings of the school system, in the sense of realizing the importance 
of every one taking part in the system and being able to fill out all 
blanks and all forms of such a nature, intelligently and accurately 
and on time.” 


From Akron, Ohio, comes this :— 
“Train to teach.” 


From one of the Indiana principals, this :— 


“Salary sufficient to warrant expenditure for adequate prepar- 
ation.” 


From an Iowa principal, this:— 
“Let every high school teacher have an apprenticeship as village 


principal or superintendent. Raise salaries, make tenure of office 
more certain, then raise standard.” 


From one of the Cleveland high schools :— 


“There is not a single teacher who would not profit by more ade- 
quate preparation—additional training in their specialty, and broad 
training in English. More college work, and some incentive for 
private study.” 


The principal at Oklahoma City, with 46 teachers, says:— 

“Every teacher should have specialized at least one year after 
taking the usual college requirement for a bachelor’s degree. Mere 
normal school training does not give a strong enough background.” 


From a Connecticut principal comes this suggestion :— 


“An occasional year off, or summer work. Adequate courses in 
pedagogy at our New England colleges.” 


From one of the larger schools in Illinois :— 


“College education and one year additional in professional 
training.” 
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From Alabama :— 


“It seems to me that, in addition’ to a thorough college, or univer- 
sity course, there should be adequate training in psychology, prin- 
ciples of education, and certainly, an intimate acquaintance with the 
adolescent phases of these subjects. Of course, it would be highly 
desirable to have all teachers expert students of human nature, that 
is, ‘to know folks.’ 

“In addition to the suggestions above, I think, of course, all 
teachers employed in special departments should have had higher 
work in the subjects which they are to teach than that afforded by 
college courses.” 


From the principal of Los Angeles comes this testimony as 
to the effect of the California standard :— 


“The requirements of the California State Board are sufficient to 
insure sufficient preparation.” 


In reply to the question as to how many teachers have had 
special or professional preparation, the principal of one of the 


Maine cities says :— 
t 


“Very few,” 
But adds :— 
“Our teachers are well prepared for their work.” 


He also adds:— 


“Theory is all right but experience is better, especially if obtained 
with a strong principal or superintendent. We cannot demand more 
until we pay more.” 


From one of the cities of Tennessee comes similar testimony :-— 
“Two or three” have had special or professional preparation; 
and then these words :— 


“We have in general, an excellent faculty.” 


It is interesting to note that a number of the replies indicate 
“strong” or “excellent” teachers, when very few of them have 
‘had any professional preparation. 
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In contrast with the last two replies, I offer this testimony 
from the principal at Rochester, New York. Under question “2” 
and “3” his reply indicates, as we should expect, superior prep- 
aration on the part of nearly all of his fifty-eight teachers. To 
the question whether he feels the need of more adequate prepar- 
ation he says:— 





“Most decidedly;” 
And then adds:— 





“Practice schools should be established in connection with courses 
in pedagogy in our colleges and universities.” 


Here are five replies that indicate that the defect is not in 
scholarship but in “personality” and “view-point.” They repre- 
sent schools respectively in Nebraska, Connecticut, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Utah:— 


“The chief defects are in their viewpoint and the personal 
qualities.” 

“Less specialization, but a more liberal education.” 

“Not so much more previous preparation as more progress and 
professional spirit all the time.” 

“Wider, more intimate and more sympathetic acquaintance with 
the world of life as it has been and is now.” 

“T feel a need for a broader preparation. The average teacher is 
narrow in experience and therefore in viewpoint. They are often 
too academic for the public high school. My best teachers are those 
who have combined with a good academic training in their chosen 
subject some experience in the world of affairs. This applies espe- 
cially to the men. Most of my teachers are widely traveled and read. 

The trouble with high school teachers to my mind is that they 
have not a broad*general culture. Outside of their own little sub- 
ject they are helpless.” 





Here are two, from Colorado and Kansas, that say the trouble 
is with the Department of Education of the colleges and uni- 
versities :— 


“We need teachers who can not only teach acceptably, but emin- 
ently, and exert a personal influence over their students in establish- 
ing ideals, proper habits of conduct, and strong character. Our 
university departments of education are frequently weak and ineffi- 
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cient in the professional preparation of teachers. Our universities 
need to strengthen their education departments.” 

“The need of both a higher standard of academic training and a 
better grade of professional training is patent. There is often a 
disposition on the part of high school teachers to disregard the 
value of professional training created no doubt by the cheap and 
unproductive courses which have for the most part characterized 
our departments of education. The kind of preparation which I 
regard of value to a high school teacher would include a general 
course in Psychology and a course or courses in education... .deal- 
ing with educational psychology, scientific and experimental educa- 
tion. I should urge that preparation represented by an A. B. degree 
should constitute the minimum. As a further condition for special 
promotion a year of graduate work along the lines suggested, viz:— 
some genuine study of educational problems in order to secure a 
productive type of attitude toward the work of the school.” 


This principal from North Dakota is even more specific in his 
condemnation, by contrast :— 


“Places where there are no Phi Beta Kappa Keys teaching in 
college, but men like Harper of Chicago, Morey of Rochester who 
teach methods of thought in the subject—men who show to their 
pupils the way they think when they attack problems.” 


Here is the testimony of a principal in oné of the Maine cities 
which would tend to show that all Departments of Education are 
not of the kind condemned by the Kansas and Colorado 
principals :— 


“More of modern pedagogy; up-to-date thought; seminar course, 


such as is offered at Brown University, as ‘Education, 16, 17, 18. 
More collegiate pedagogical departments, less ancient philosophy, more 
up-to-date scientific facts; training school right in the college.” 

And here is even more specific testimony from the principal 
of one of the high schools which afford practice teaching (sim- 
ilar to that suggested by the next three replies) for the students 
in the courses in education at Brown—a school which has also 
used many of these graduates as regular teachers :— 


“T believe that our present student teacher system would be very 
nearly ideal, if it could be extended to take in all subjects and the 
teachers of modern languages could have a year abroad in addition 
to the year spent as student teachers.” 
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Here are the three replies—two from Wisconsin and one from 
Illinois—which further emphasize the need of practice 


teaching :— 


“Colleges pretending to prepare teachers for high school work 
should have several good high schools where the cadet will be taken 
in, given a class or two each day under careful supervision. This 
work should count toward a degree.” 

“More actual practice under critical supervision. Supply of 
knowledge seems to be adequate, but there seems to be a lack of 
sympathy with the student and knowledge of method of presentation 
of the subject.” 

“Something which will lead to a better understanding of the 
boys and girls whom they teach and a better adjustment of the 
knowledge which the teacher possesses with reference to the type 
of mind of the average boy or girl from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. I think it would be certainly beneficial if somewhere in the 
college or university curriculum, we could have a place where pro- 
spective high school teachers might be tested before sent out.” 


Here is one from a San Francisco principal, that indicates 
an additional need, even in that state of high standards :— 


“The best work that could be added to the present preparation 
would be lectures by and practice under more experieneed instruc- 
tors, that is, instructors who had had a long and highly successful 
experience in high school work. These should consist of those hav- 
ing experience as principals and as special teachers or teachers of 
special subjects in high schools. 


And here are replies from ten large cities, representing in the 
aggregate, more than sixteen hundred (1600) teachers, all in 
practical agreement that the great need is teachers who under- 
stand children, and human nature in general; more soul-culture 
instead of more intellectual culture on the part of teachers. 
These replies which touch the heart of the matter, represent 
schools in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri and Texas. 

The principal at Topeka says:— 


“Teachers in general are not lacking in knowledge of subject 
matter. The lack is in knowledge of human nature and the difficulty 
of bridging the gap between the old and the new material.” 
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From one of the Boston high schools :— 


“Teachers do not fail from lack of professional training so much 
as from lack of common sense, humanity, and knowledge of human 
nature.” 


From Indianapolis :— 


“The kind of preparation which teachers receive who have gradu- 
ated from colleges and universities is probably all right. The diffi- 
culty, however, it seems to me, lies in getting teachers who know 
how to adapt this knowledge to the instruction of high school pupils. 
My personal opinion is that the problem in the selection of competent 
high school teachers is not so much of preparation, either in quality 
or kind, but in the personality of the teacher.” 


Duluth :— 


“Special professional training emphasizing the mental equipment 
and development of the pupils of high school age. High school 
teachers are too prone to think entirely of the subject matter and 
very little of the minds taught.” 


St. Louis :— 


“Tt is difficult to secure teachers of real culture and refinement. 
They know subjects well enough. Young teachers, particularly 
women, do not know the traits and peculiarities of adolescent life.” 


From New York City, the associate superintendent, in charge 
of high schools says :— 
' 


“More observation in model secondary schools. Less study of 
subjects and more study of the adolescent.” 


From Pawtucket, R. I.:— 


“What is needed is preparation of the heart and soul as much as 
that of the mind. We need men and women of strong personality 
and generous nature, more than men and women who havé been 
technically trained for the work.” 


From a Massachusétts city :— 


“Greater sympathy and interest in pupils should be taught during 
preparation period. The best high school woman teacher I ever 
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saw had only a high school training, but has taught possibly twenty- 
five years. She is strong intellectually and understands. her pupils, 
knows how to manage them; they all like her.” 


Houston, Texas :— 


“That kind, that will cause a transfer of some of the interest to 
the student rather than have it all remain in the subject matter.” 


Providence :— 


“T regard the best training to be found in the humanities ; not more 
science but more of life; not more psychology or pedagogy, but 
broader sympathy and greater power to put one’s self in the place of 
another, be he a learner or one who needs guidance in ethical lines.” 


I wish to submit also the testimony of two other men, one from 
East Orange, New Jersey, and one from Spokane, Washington. 
They present the problem so well that I submit rather full state- 
ments from their replies. 

From East Orange :— 


“T would rather have a teacher of fair general education, a good 
understanding of human nature and the saving grace of common 
sense, than one who had made endless notes of lectures which she did 
not understand, and which in all probability were given by persons 
who would be pitiable failures if placed in charge of a class. 

I think I know what good teaching is, but I am at a loss to suggest 
a kind of preparation that leads to it. I am not sure that it can be 
developed unless one is born that way. The chances are that if the 
profession is made more attractive, by means of better pay, security 
of position on a merit basis, and better treatment on the social side 
of life, the problem which you are studying will appear less for- 
midable because of the increase in the number of really capable 
people that will be attracted to the profession.” 


From the North Central High School, Spokane :— 


“In my judgment, the preparation most needed by the high school 
teacher of today is a better acquaintance with life as it is outside the 
walls of the high school and college. The average teacher knows 
too little about real life. I can ocnceive of nothing that would be of 
greater benefit to the modern high school than for the teachers to 
have a wider experience in other lines than that of school work. The 
majority of them graduate from college or university, begin teaching 
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the succeeding fall and so gain no experience worth mentioning in 
the affairs of life beyond the schoolroom. This limited experience 
produces a faulty perspective and restricts the scope of their influence 
both in the schoolroom and in the community. There is none of 
that ‘diamond cut diamond’ competition, in the schoolroom which 
one meets with in other walks of life and which does so much to 
develop the intellectual and sharpen the wits of the men and women 
who are engaged in the commercial industries and the other pro- 
fessions. The result is that unless a man has touched life at many 
points before he enters upon the work of teaching he tends to fall 
into a rut and to become narrower and narrower in his views and so 
less useful to the school the longer he remains in the profession.” 


I have thus presented the testimony from many schools from 
ali sections of the country, and have discussed at some length 
“What the Schools Need” with special reference to superinten- 
dents and high school teachers. And now, with these needs 
before us, what are we going to do about it? What are you col- 
lege people, you who produce the product—going to do about it? 
What are you superintendents and principals—you who use the 
product—going to do about it? What is the public—those who 
are even more vitally affeected—going to do about it? 

‘Let me briefly indicate what I ‘think we should all do about 
it. 

First:—We should do all within our power to help create 
that appreciation of the importance of the work in which we are 
engaged, that will make each community realize that its chief 
business is education; and that it must invest much larger sums 
in this business if it would realize the largest dividends. With 
sufficient funds to pay adequate salaries we shall be in position 
to demand superior preparation, and the profession will attract 
stronger men and women. 

Second :—We must take a look ahead and declare that no one 
shall be allowed after a certain date, say 1925, to teach in a high 
school, or to act as a superintendent of schools who does not hold 
a state certificate specifically authorizing him to do the work in 
which he is engaged. We must see to it that these certificates 
require, as the minimum, such qualifications as are now prescribed 
by California, viz.: At least one year of professional study and 
practice teaching in addition to a full college course. (There 
should, however, always be left an opportunity for a recognition 
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of the merits of the man or woman of superior native ability 
and culture who does not have the more technical requirements.) — 

Third:—To make that standard possible, there must be built 
up in every state, or at least in every compact group of states, 
strong institutions devoted to the professional training of super- 
intendents and high school teachers. The present type of nor- 
mal school will not’ do; nor will the ordinary “course in educa- 
tion.” There must be developed a distinct and superior type of 
professional training for college graduates. For the support of 
these institutions the states must make liberal appropriations, 
They must be made to realize that “Ignorance is a greater burden 
upon the state than taxation,” and that the most expensive igno- 
rance is lack of culture, personality, life experience, and pro- 
fessional skill on the part of its superintendents and teachers, 
The cities too must do their part by opening the doors of their 
schools for the observation and practice of prospective teachers 
and superintendents under the skilled direction of those in charge 
of this professional preparation. 

Fourth:—And then comes the most important work of all for 
those charged with the administration of school systems—the 
appointment, retention, promotion, and regulation of salaries, 
in such a manner as to furnish a constant stimulus for con- 
tinued study and growth after the actual teaching has begun—a 
growth that shall continue with the years of service, and after 
that, retirement with adequate pay. 

Let me indicate the essentials of such a plan:— 

The teaching force should consist of two groups, the tem- 
porary, or probationary, and the permanent group. The initial 
appointment should be for one year with .reappointments 
during the probationary period which should be sufficiently 
long to fully demonstrate the teacher’s power and desirability 
as a candidate for appointment to the permanent group. The 
annual salary—for both the temporary and permanent group— 
should increase automatically until a certain maximum has been 
reached. There should, however, be a liberal, extra maximum to 
be paid for superior service in individual cases. 

I wish to submit a tentative salary schedule—simply to form 
the basis for a discussion of the details of its administration. 
The amount of the salary schedule is important, but its admin- 
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istration in such a manner as to afford a stimulus for the best 
service, and a recognition of efficiency, is of even more impor- 
tance. Suppose we were to adopt some such division as the 
following :— 
Temporary Group $ 800—$1200 
Permanent Group 1300— 1800 
Extra Maximum 1900— 2500.... 

A teacher appointed at the minimum salary and advanced 
regularly at the rate of $100 a year, would reach the maximum 
of $1800 at the end of ten years. There should, however, be 
opportunity for more rapid advance in both the temporary and 
permanent groups whereby the period of temporary service should 
be shortened, and the maximum salary obtained in a less time 
by teachers of superior merit. The “extra maximum” salary 
should be used as an added incentive and reward for continued 
growth and increasing usefulness by teachers who have reached 
the regular maximum. By these two means, length of service 
and superior efficiency in service would both be recognized and 
rewarded, 

There should also be opportunity for leave of absence without 
loss of pay—for purposes of study and travel—to be granted in 
such a manner that it may encourage teachers to give their best 
possible service while teaching, and that they may bring back 
to their schools the results of this added culture from study and 
“contact with people.” 

Finally, there should be full provision for retirement at the 
end of efficient service, upon a salary sufficient to meet the needs 
of an honorable old age of leisure and contentment. 

To do all this will require large expenditures. But this is 
“What the Schools Need”—expenditures large enough and so 
administered as to secure the highest degree of service from 
the most cultured men and women. Anything less than this is 
poor economy because it fails to secure an adequate return for 
the amount which is expended, while an expenditure, though 
large, which will obtain the highest degree of efficiency, is a 
profitable investment, yielding large dividends in terms of a 
more efficient citizenship. 

Is the plan which I have outlined impossible of realization? It 
is not. It is bound to come. For whatever the schools need, they 
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shall receive; and here and now is our opportunity to help meet 


these needs. 


“Tis weary watching, wave by wave 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 

We climb like corals grave by grave 
And pave a path that’s upward; 

We’re beaten back in many a fray 

But newer strength we borrow, 

And where the vanguard camps today 
The rear shall rest tomorrow.” 





The Certification of High School Teachers. 


DAVID SNEDDEN, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS. 


pmo’ N Massachusetts as in most other states of the 
= Union, there is no organized and effective system 

| of developing standards for high school teachers. 

The large cities have evolved machinery by which 

Fumo they are able, not only to impose satisfactory 
standards on those admitted to the service, but 
also to react more or less on the institutions which 
undertake to fit teachers for secondary school work. 

The small high schools of Massachusetts, however, have no 
satisfactory means of either selecting teachers or aiding in the de- 
velopment of standards. Under the law, the school committee must 
certificate teachers, but this certification has mainly reference to 
establishing the legal fact of their employment and has little 
bearing on the matter of qualifications. 

A considerable number of small high schools in Massachusetts 
are now in receipt of state aid. It is in these schools particularly 
that we find teachers of least training and most disposed toward 
frequent migration. The consequence is, that these schools are not 
able to develop settled policies and they become largely institu- 
tions in which young college graduates serve an apprenticeship 
in teaching with more or less injury to the pupils concerned. 

The time has undoubtedly arrived when some other agency 
than the local school committee should impose standards for 
teachers in the state-aided high schools. At present it would 
appear that some form of state certification is necessary. Of 
course, at the outset it should be noted that the imposing of new 
requirements should not work to the injury of teachers who have 
already begun their service on the basis of the old standards. 
But with reference to all new-comers, in the profession, in these 
schools, the state should have the right and it should be under 
obligation to set up a program of preparation and to insist on 
adherance to this. The need of some such means as suggested, 
not only for raising the qualifications of teachers, but ultimately 
for raising the compensation as well, is apparent to every student 
of the subject. 
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Naturally, the State Board of Education would appear to be 
the agency best situated to exercise the function of certificating 
high school teachers, and it should be protected in the exercise of 
this function by the requirement that no teacher could teach in 
state-aided high schools unless certified by this Board. It would 
seem that the time is ripe to ask for legislation to this end. 

Before taking up the matter of legislation, however, the State 
Board itself should have evolved an administrative policy adequate 
to the situation with which it expects to deal. In the first place, it is 
obvious that teachers already in the service should receive cer- 
tificates of a general nature, based largely on evidence of success- 
ful experience in the field of high school teaching. In the second 
place, it should be evident that no program of certification should 
proceed without reference to the existing or potential agencies for 
the training of high school teachers. In fact, it is much to be 
desired that an intimate co-operation shall develop between these 
agencies on the one hand and the State Board in the exercise of 
its certificating prerogative on the other. 

Teachers now undertaking high school work are with few ex- 
ceptions, college graduates. Some of them, in the course of the 
necessary work for the bachelor’s degree have given some special 
attention to the organization of a group of subjects for the pur- 
poses of teaching and to the study of pedagogy and especially of 
that related to the high school. For the present it must be 
assumed that the amount of education requisite for the bachelor’s 
degree is all that can be expected by the small high schools in 
their teachers. What they have a right to demand in addition is 
that during the preparation for the degree, the candidate shall 
have given some conscious attention to preparation for teaching 
and shall come equipped not only with some pedagogical knowl- 
edge but also where practicable with some experience in teach- 
ing, obtained under supervision. In the course of time it may be 
hoped that additional preparation can be called for on the part 
of those who intend to make of high school teaching a profession. 

At the outset of a system of state certification it would be 
necessary to impose certain requirements that might be called pro- 
fessional an dto use such influence as possible to procure to an in- 
creasing extent compliance with these conditions. The state of 
Massachusetts finds three possible courses open to it in procuring 
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a supply of high school teachers such as could meet the require- 
ments that might be imposed by the Board of Education. In 
the first place, as has often been suggested, the state might set 
apart one or more of the normal schools for the especial pur- 
pose of training high school teachers maintaining the same en- 
trance requirements as normal schools and colleges and having a 
four or possibly a five years course of preparation including prac- 
tice teaching. This course is open to many objections: it is not 
certain that the type of student most desired as a high school 
teacher would be found in attendance. In fact, the experience of 
some other states suggests that only young women would attend 
such a school. In the second place, the amount of equipment and 
qualifications of a faculty able to compete on the academy side, with 
existing colleges, would be extensive and costly. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the state should embark in an enterprise of this sort 
in view of the wide range of college facilities already available. 

A second plan often suggested is to set apart one of the normal 
schools as a training institution for high school teachers but to 
require college graduation as a condition of admission and to 
confine the course to one year of graduate professional study and 
practice teaching. This plan has more to commend it than the 
last and is the one to which the state should resort if it should 
find itself unable to procure the co-operation of the colleges in de- 
veloping their own facilities for professional training. Especially 
when the financial conditions concerning the employment of 
teachers in small high schools are improved, then this should 
present itself as a possible solution of the problem. 

More promising, however, should be the co-operation of the 
existing colleges themselves. Most of these are already turning 
their attention to their functions as preparatory institutions for 
teachers and especially in their education: departments are the 
problems of secondary education being studied. What is needed 
from the state is the set of standards and such encouragement as 
will put a premium on a fuller and better preparation for high 
school work. If the college should assure a graduate who wishes 
to take up teaching that the state puts a premium on the well 
equipped candidate, these departments would find themselves 
much strengthened. 

It is obvious that the co-operation between the State Board and 
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the college in this field would have to be of a personal and some- 
what intimate nature. It should be conceded that the State Board 
in the exercise of its possible certificating powers could not and 
should not rely wholly upon formal written examinations. These 
have a tendency to formalize preparation for the examinations 
and to defeat the ends of the better professional preparation. 
Much more preferable would be the plan of having the State 
Board accept the statements of heads of departments or college 
presidents as to the range and degree of fitness of the candidate 
in respective subjects or groups of subjects; the State Board hav- 
ing a sufficient acquaintance with the standards of the college and 
its methods of administration, to be able to accept these creden- 
tials at their face value. Under these circumstances, the Board 
would be able to reduce its written examinations to a minimum 
and could reserve its function partly to passing on the personal 
and purely professional aspects of the prospective teacher’s prep- 
aration. 

A system of certification based largely on credentials as out- 
lined above, would have the immediate effect of professional 
preparation. The demands of the state on the one hand and the 
possibilities of the colleges on the other, could be brought into 
harmony and the gradual policy of elevating professional stan- 
dards, developed. 

While, as suggested above, a comparatively small number of 
the high school teaching force of Massachusetts would be immedi- 
ately affected by the proposed plan, it should be apparent that 
in the course of time, all college graduates seeking teaching posi- 
tions in public high schools would undoubtedly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to get a state certificate. Again, since the 
smaller high schools serve as the recruiting stations for the larger 
ones in the matter of teaching force, it is also apparent that within 
a few years a large number of high school teachers would have 
been obliged to meet the requirements specifically imposed for the 
‘state-aided high schools. 

Some plan similar to the above seems inevitable in view of the 
increasing need for better prepatation of high school teachers 
and in view of the increasing disposition of the colleges to recog- 
nize the training of teachers as a part of their professional 
functions. 
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Examination Questions for Dicken’s “Tale of Two Cities.” 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


1. State Dickens’s position among English novelists. Show how 
his novels differ from those of the two great novelists who were his 
contemporaries. 

2. Describe that method of style and treatment which is the source 
‘of Dickens’s popularity as a novelist. 

3. In what respects does A Tate or Two Cittzs differ in style and 
manner of treatment from Dickens’s other novels? 

4. Discuss the title of the novel. Of what does the “Tale” consist? 
Identify the “Two Cities”. 

5. In what period is the scene of the story laid? How long a time 
does the action of the story cover? 

6. Give a brief description of the French Revoluton. At what point 
during this uprising does A TaLEe or T'wo Citres open? What phase 
of the Revolution does the novel graphically describe ? 

%. Describe the peculiar chain of events which connects the lives 
of a few “simple, private people” with the outbreak of the French Rev- 
olution. 

8. Describe the Bastille. Describe those scenes of the story which 
are connected with the Bastille. 

9. Name the four events which form the introduction to the au- 
thor’s story of the French Revolution. 

10. Give a character sketch of Sidney Carton and relate his story. 
What supreme act of devotion closes his life? 

11. Describe the various circumstances which bring the entire circle 
of friends to Paris in the time of the Terror. 

12. Describe the circumstances under which Darnay is imprisoned 
and condemned to death. By whose agency are these events brought 
about. ; 

13. Describe the closing scene of the story. Describe the vision that 
rises before Carton at this moment. 

14. Under what circumstances is the little sewing-girl brought into 
the story? What impression does she produce upon you? 

15. How does A TALE oF Two CiTIEs compare with other histor- 
ical novels which you have read? 
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16. Define the following names and state the circumstances under 
which each is mentioned in the course of the story :—Guillotine, tum- 


bril, the Dover mail, Faubourge St. Antoine, the “register,” Jac- 
querie. 


17. Give the title of each of the “Books” into which the novel is 
divided and state the significance of each. 

18. What part do the following characters play in the novel ?—- 
Jerry Cruncher, Mr. Lorry, Gabelle, Stryver, Barsad. Of what class 
is the Marquis St. Evremonde a type? 

19. How is the future history of the characters in A TALE oF Two 
Cities brought to the knowledge of the reader? 

20. What is the plot of the novel? Who is the moving principle of 
this plot? In what part of the novel is the plot revealed ? 

21. Describe the storming of the Bastille. Thrilling as the episode 
is, what is its trifling use in the plot development? 

22. Describe in detail Madame Defarge both as to character and 
personal appearance. Of what class is she a type? 

23. What are the chief literary excellences of A TALE or Two 
Citres? Point out characteristically humorous situations, scenes, and 
descriptions throughout the story. 

24. Describe in full the following scenes and state the bearing of 
each on the story: The Broken Wine Cask, the Prisoners at La Force, 
At the Grindstone, the Camagnole, Jacques V. Telling his Story. 

25. From the novel, what do you learn of the condition of France 
in 1775? What impression does A TALE oF T’'wo CITIES make upon 
you? 





Editorial 


HE situation of the small college at the present time is not an 
enviable one. Its problem is serious, causing much anxiety to 
the officers, alumni and friends of many such institutions. On 
the one hand, there is a great hue and cry in some quarters to the effect 
that the type of education furnished in these smaller institutions is not 
fitting their graduates to earn their own bread and butter, much less to 
become highly productive citizens in the commercial and economic 
sense. Qn the other hand, the larger endowed universities and state 
colleges are able, with their superior resources, to afford more and bet- 
ter courses, abler professors and a more nearly complete equipment of 
apparatus and accommodations for their students. Moreover, they lay 
the emphasis upon that which is practical rather than merely cultural. 
Therefore their halls are crowded, while the small colleges are growing 
languishingly smaller and less able to do the work they have under- 
taken to do. The days of the latter seem to be numbered. They appear 
to have outlived their usefulness; and many are ready to say, “Let 
them die!” 

It is quite refreshing, under these circumstances, to find a group of 
able men from different walks of life, including some expert educators, 
taking a bold stand on the opposite side. It has been seriously pro- 
posed to the Trustees of Amherst College to have this institution take 
a distinctive position as the representative of individual culture and 
training for professional life, including not only the ordinary so called 
learned professions, but also that of statesmanship, or at least public 
leadership. The plan involves the practical discontinuance of the 
scientific course and the abolishment of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science (B. 8.) ; also the concentration of funds and energy on the 
lines of broader culture and classical learning. A large increase in the 
salaries of the professors is recommended, which will attract the ablest 
men to the professorial chairs. It is proposed to have competitive 
examinations for admission and a high standard of scholarship. 

The movement is in accord with many of the best traditions of this 
historic “small college.” The suggestion comes from the class of 1885, 
which at its twenty-fifth reunion last June, appointed an able com- 
mittee to look into the plan. This committee has made its report in a 
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twenty-six page pamphlet which furnishes interesting educational 
reading. “Until this position is taken,” says the report, “we must ex- 
pect to be small workers in a great field, doing what others do, but not 
so well. When the new position is taken, not alone in the interest of 
the college but for learning itself, we believe that Amherst will repre- 
sent a great public service which deserves support.” 

This plan deserves trying out. Its mere suggestion is an encourag- 
ing sign of the on-coming of a new reaction against the ultra utiliarian- 
ism that has so dominated the educational thought and life of recent 
times. 


N experienced teacher recently raised the question whether the 
continued supervision of the pupil’s acts in school does not 

tend to destroy autonomy and to lessen the power of initiative, 
that valuable quality of character which has so much to do with real 
success in life? The thought was that from the beginning of school 
life there is required so much conformity to rules; so much marching 
to music and bells; so much lock step; so many tasks measured by the 
chapter or by the hour ;—and all done with the teacher’s eye resting 
upon the pupil and with a consciousness on the latter’s part of being 
forever watched and criticised, that the pupil gets a poor training for 
strong, original work in actual service after graduation; and that here 
is a weakness in our school system which should be remedied. We be- 
lieve that there is enough ground for this serious interrogation to lead 
every principal and every teacher to consider the-danger carefully and 
to adopt measures which shall guard against or counteract its possible 
evils. System, order, discipline, routine, rules, are necessary in school 
life partly because they are a part of life’s experience after school ; and 
the children must learn how to conform to them. Yet the personal 
eqnation should always be recognized. Spontaneity and originality 
should be provided for and encouraged. No two children are exactly 
alike; and no school should put a stamp upon its graduates that will 


make them recognizable as having been run out of one and the same 
mold. A little thought and care on the teacher’s part should result in the 
pupil’s having some time and some tasks peculiarly his own, in which 
he knows he is expected to work in his own way and to express his 
own individuality,—in other words show what he can do. It would be 
very interesting if a few teachers who have felt the need of thus culti- 
vating originality in their pupils and who have been successful in 
devising ways and means, would describe their methods for the benefit 
of other teachers. 
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E entertain an opinion which is not mere theory but founded 

on facts gathered by observation, that many teachers in our 
public schools have very little idea of what is meant by the 
phrase “moral training.” We-have known of teachers who actually 
said that they did not see how this subject could have any special bear- 
ing in the work of the grade schools. As for themselves they had 
enough to do to teach reading and writing and geography and num- 
ber work without worrying about ethical and moral questions; and 
they didn’t believe the children could understand about such things 
anyway. The serious phase of this sort of talk is that it indicates a 
total misconception or rather lack of understanding on the teacher’s 
part of what moral training really is. It is thought of by such 
teachers as a science or body of truth which is a complete subject to 
be philosophically comprehended and then presented very much as 
algebra, geometry or history is taught in the class-room. Whereas 
it is really true that the principles of moral training are forever and 
of necessity being applied in every school, in every branch of the work 
and in every hour of the day,—often unconsciously and frequently 
unintelligently,. but really nevertheless, though too often a careless 
or indifferent or undisciplined teacher’s work is unmoral or even im- 
moral in its effect upon her pupils. Hence the importance of frequent 
reference to and emphasis upon the duty of giving intelligent and 
suitable moral instruction in the schools. 

To the teacher who thinks there are no opportunities for ethical 
teaching in the schools we would like to put a few questions. Is it not 
a good time, during the formative period of a young person’s life, 
which is so largely spent in grammar and high school, to teach him 
the lessons of industry, obedience, honesty, truthfulness, politeness, 
chivalry toward the poor, weak and unfortunate, unselfishness, single- 
ness of aim, control of his own spirit, the right use of time, love of 
country and devotion to duty? Do not these things concern the teacher 
who is set to the task of making good citizens through the instrumen- 
tality of the schools? Are they not the very essence of morality? And 
should they not constitute the very atmosphere of the child’s school 
life from the time he sets foot on the soil of the school yard, through 
all his work and all his play? The teacher is in her place for the ex- 
press purpose of giving him moral training in these every day expe- 
riences and the obligation cannot be escaped. 

But the work is being done by different teachers with varying de- 
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grees of intelligence and success. Some think but little about it; 
some are careless of their personal example; some are weak and “easy” 
and “wink at” many infractions of moral law and trust that all will 
come out right in the end, or else do not care greatly whether it does 
or not. And others are conscientious, kindly, tactful, and by their 
horror of a lie, their intolerance of laziness and other admiration 
for all the virtues exert a personal influence and create a school spirit 
that makes for character and righteousness in every pupil’s life. This 
is what makes the difference between a good and a poor school. This 
is the sort of moral training which is worth while. 


N the annual “Declaration” of principles adopted by the National 
Education Association at the Boston meeting last July, the fol- 
lowing was the third article: “In the judgment of the National 
Education Association the time has arrived for the formation of an 
International Council of Education, to be composed of leading educa- 
tors from all the principal nations of the globe; the first meeting of 
the Council to be held in Washington, D. C. at some time during the 
year 1911. The Association hereby appoints the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, the President and all living ex-Presidents of 
the National Education Association, and seven others, to be chosen by 
the above designated persons as a committee to formulate plans for 
such an International Council and to attend to their execution.” ~ It 
is safe to predict that with such a committee something will be done 
to carry out the idea of this recommendation. It is certainly one that 
is pregnant with large possibilities. It is in line with other great in- 
terests such as that of medicine, the law and religion. In the sphere 
of these interests there are several international deliberative bodies 
which have accomplished much in enlarging the boundaries of known 
truth and of applied knowledge. The cause of education will gain 
much from the comparison of principles and methods held and used 
in different portions of the world. Each of the leading nations has 
its strong features and each its weaknesses in its educational system. 
Each will profit by a close study of the systems of the others. There 
will be a tightening of ties and a broadening of vision and a deepen- 
ing of sympathy in the fellowship of such a council. It is well as the 
United States is emerging into prominence as a first-class world power, 
that her educational leaders should take the initiative in calling for 
such a meeting of the world’s great teachers. With all its faults our 
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national system of education is something to be proud of and it com- 
mands the respect of the civilized world. Its spirit is the spirit of 
freedom and spontaneity and it lies close to the hearts of the whole 
people in a way that provokes the envy of other nations. On the other 
hand we may well learn profundity from the Germans, thoroughness 
from the British, facility and grace from the French and endurance 
from the Dutch. In a thousand different ways good must come from 
an annual or periodic gathering of the educational leaders of different 
nations. The world has its eye on the above named committee and we 
may depend upon it to bring forth in due time a good working plan 
for an International Council of Education. 

















The “Psalm of Life” in Latin Verse 


B. F. Harpine, Milton Academy, Massachusetts. 






Maestis in numeris ne mihi dixeris, 
Vitam nil secus ac somnia vana, nam 

Exstinctus qui animus dormit, idem neque 
Sunt res atque videntur. En, 






Vita est vera quidem, strenua vitaque 
Nec meta est tumulus corpora qui tegit: 
Es pulvis, fieri fas tibi pulveri, 

Non dictum de animo tuo. 


Nec fructus datus est nec dolor ab Iove 
Vitae consilio ut sint etiam aut viae 
Fatali, sed opus quo magis in dies 
Virtitem experiamur hic. 























Ars longa est, brevia et tempora, cordaque 
Nobis sint valida ac fortia, concinunt 
Praeut tecta tamen carmina tympena 
Plutonem exsequialia. 


In vita haud aliter quam si ubicumque sunt 
Decertent homines excubiaeque sint, 

Acti ne pecoris muti agites modo! 

In certamine fortis es! 


Noli, cum placeat, credere postero! 
Tempus praeteritum praeteritum obruat! 
In viventi age nunc, nunc age tempore! 
Constanter, love in aethere! 


Vita illustrium enim nos monet omnium 
Nostram magnificam reddere posse nos, 
Leto in litore ceu linquere temporis 

Et vestigia posteris. 


Forsan signa alius quae simul ac videt, 
Vitae vastum etiam ut qui mare navigat, 
Frater perditus et naufragus, invicem 
Exinde est animo bono. 


Simus tunc alacres, porro sequamur et 
Quo nos fata ferant intrepidi quidem; 
Pergamus gerere et res itidem insequi, 
Discamusque opus et pati. 







Foreign Notes 


EVENTS IN LONDON 


The London County Council has made important provision for the 
“vocational” training of girls by a system of “trade scholarships”. Of 
these awards, 200 will be available the coming year, and the recipients 
will receive free education with grants for living expenses, at day trade 
schools in which they will be prepared for skilled trades such as dress- 
making, millinery, corset making, photography, designing and uphol- 
stery. Candidates must be between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
and their applications must be supported by the recommendations of 
head masters or mistresses, “in respect of intelligence, conduct, and 
dexterity in handicraft.” 

It is announced that an Imperial Conference on Education will 
assemble in London, probably in April next, to which educational 
representatives of the various parts of the Empire have been invited. 
This Conference, which is an outcome of that which took place in 1907 
under the auspices of the League of the Empire, is being held at the 
invitation of the Imperial Government, which expressed the desire that 
future conferences on the subject should be convened officially. Dele- 
gates are expected from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Afri- 
ca, India, and Crown Colonies, but the exact representation is not yet 
known. 

The centenary of Berlin University—Only those who participated in 
the centennial ceremonies of Berlin, which occupied four days, begin- 
ning October 10th, can fittingly speak of the impressive event. But 
every student of history feels a thrill at the thought which inspired the 
foundation of this noble institution. At the lowest ebb of fortune, in 
the fateful year 1809, the resolution was taken under the councils of 
Humboldt, to subordinate brute force to the higher power of intellect 
and patriotic fervor. In this spirit the University was created, the 
apotheosis, as it were, of the unconquerable things of the spirit. 

Provision for Technical Training in Germany and France.—The 
forthcoming report of the Commissioner of Education comprises im- 
portant chapters dealing with the foregoing subject. The chapter on 
the vocational schools of Prussia is a translation of the introduction 
to the third report of the Landesgewerbeamt, with summaries com- 
piled from the appended detailed accounts. 

The chapter relating to technical education in France traces the his- 
toric development of this provision with an extended account of 
primary technical education and of typical schools which pertain to 
this division of the subject. It is interesting to note that three of the 
schools selected for special consideration, namely Eccles Diderot, 
Boulle and Estienne, are characterized by Dr. Kerschensteiner as 
models, worthy of imitation, in respect to the union of special training 
with the instruction which is necessary for good citizenship. This 
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encomium occurs in his now famous book on fundamental questions of 
school organization (Grundfragen der Schulorganisation) in which 
also the defects of the German system are candidly admitted. 


Training of Teachers: The professional training of teachers has 
come to be almost a cant phrase in the discussions of popular educa- 
tion. It is applied in this country to conditions as unlike as that of 
teachers who have attended a short course in a summer institute and 
that of graduates who have earned a Ph. D. by a severe course of study 
and examinations. The expression has definite meaning in European 
countries, although the methods and standards of preparation for the 
profession are not the same even in contiguous countries. Switzerland, 
Germany and France all stand high in this respect. In France the 
course of training is conducted in the more liberal spirit; in Germany 
it is more disciplinary. In Bavaria candidates enter the training 
school at the minimum age of sixteen years, and receive two years’ ed- 
ucation at the cost of the State. Following this is the practice year 
without salary. Those who pass the probationary year, successfully, 
are appointed as assistant teachers for a period of three years after 
which comes the final examination. This test consists of two parts, 
written and oral, the former occupying three days. After the final ex- : 
amination the candidate must pass from two to four years in a subor- 
dinate position before receiving full appointment as a teacher (lehrer). 
Na + Aaaeaaa such elaborate preparation the work is a life career, . 
commanding a fair salary and. a pension upon retirement. ' 

Teachers’ Associations in Europe are devoted to the promotion of 
the material interests rather than the professional development of the } 
teachers. Apparently this purpose and the exchange of school expe- 
riences are taking possession of the National Education Association in ad 
this country. It is worthy of note in this connection that the two 4 
great scientific organizations of English speaking countries, the British 
Association and the American Association, both of the advancement of 
science, have created education sections which bid fair to become the 
centres of constructive thought in regard to this interest. It is signifi- 
cant that the attention given in the educational press of this country, 
to the presidential address of Principal Miers before the education 
section of the British Association, is reciprocated by the interest awak- 
ened in English circles by the address of Dr. John Dewey before the 
corresponding section of the American Association. 

The former address whith was on the relation of university teacher 
and student has already been noticed in these columns. Dr. Dewey’s 
address was on Science as subject-matter and as method. Both the ad- 
dresses recall one of Dr. Harris’s favorite doctrines, namely, that 
system is the union of principle and method. It looks as if the two 
associations named were destined to continue the search for essential 
principles. 
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Book Notices 


A History of Education During the [liddie Ages. By Frank P. Graves. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.10. 

This is the second of a series of volumes on the history of education, the 
first one dealing with education before the middle ages. In this volume the 
same vitalizing point of view is consistently maintained as that in the first 
volume, the development of individualism. The educational period covered 
is from the rise of Monasticism to the time of Rousseau. 

As in the previous volume, considerable space is devoted toa consideration 
of social and political conditions as forming the necessary background for 
the study of the different educational ideas and systems. The work covers 
the period much more completely and comprehensively than any other his- 
tory of education we have. While one may not always agree with the con- 
clusions of the author, the careful reader cannot fail to feel that these con- 
clusions are not snap judgments, but represent careful research, and that 
judicious sifting of evidence which is so necessary in a work of this kind and 
which is sounusual. The estimates of the influence of various educational 
ideas are eminently fair. 

The author's treatment of the character of scholasticism and its influence 
is very helpful and emphasizes an aspect of the movement too often neglect- 


-ed. Inthe chapter on The Humanistic Education of the North the author 


has made available for general use much exceedingly valuable information 
which has hitherto been all but inaccessible to the general reader and to the 
college student. This throws a new light upon the education of those times 
and helps to interpret the beginnings of education in this country as well. 

It cannot fail to be of great assistance to all interested in the history of 
education. We shall await with interest the next volume of the series. 


—Review by Arthur J. Jones, Providence, R. I. 


My Voice, And I, by Clara Kathleen Rogers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 

& Co. $1.50. 
Mrs. Rogers, who years ago was known on the stage as ‘‘ Clara Doria,”’ is 
a high authority on the subjects with which she here deals, and comes natu- 
rally by her love for and knowledge of musical matters. She is of English 
birth, her father being the famous composer, John Barnett, called by Grove, 
‘‘The Father of English Opera,’’ and her mother, daughter of the celebrated 
violoncellist, Robert Lindley, was also musically gifted. After a successful 
career as an opera and concert singer, our authoress married a Boston lawyer, 
and has since devoted herself to teaching and composition with much suc- 
cess. In 1883 she published: ‘* The Philosophy of Singing,’’ and now in the 
present volume she ‘sets forth the fruits of her ripened experience,’’—for 
the last fifty years. Mrs. Rogers speaks with the conviction and authority 
of knowledge and experience. She ‘lays great stress upon the Ego as the 
voice-controller and developer,’’ and gives large place in the cultivation and 
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development of the voice to ‘‘ the reasoning power, the imagination and the 
will.” She has little use for mechanical methods and machine singers, but 
urges the full development of the singer's higher faculties. To be master of 
his art one must first be master of himself. ‘‘The real productive cause of 
voice is the singer's fiat.” A great artist by the finest touches, which the 
multitude do not comprehend, makes an audience feel better than it knows. 
The true artist has a very fine perception of vocal sounds and “ expresses 
adequately and with security all that he feels and knows.’’ Teachers and 
students of vocal music will do well to weigh her suggestions and ponder 
over her conclusions. 


The Unexplored Self, by George R. Montgomery, Ph.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a strong, vital, readable book. Itsauthor is the assistant minister 
at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City. But he is not 
a man bound by tradition or dogma. He is a clear, cogent reasoner, doing 
his own thinking in his own way. And itis a delightful way. Asa youth- 
ful agnostic he sets out to discover ‘‘the purpose in existence,” and soon 
finds it has a value and that there is a meaning in things. He was greatly 
helped to this by what he saw of the life and work of missionaries. Building 
on this foundation and as a teacher noting how little definite religious influ- 
ence his pupils at Yale and at Carleton College seemed to have, has led him 
to prepare this volume, which is intended to catch the attention of teachers 
and students, set them thinking on the highest things of life, and serve as an 
introduction to Christian doctrine. In 23 short, pregnant chapters, he con- 
siders The worth of man, The Divinity of Christ, The witness to God, Incar- 
nation, The living Christ, Self-giving, Under authority, The atrophy of death, 
The armor of light, Faith an apprisal, The reborn self, The place of the 
Church, The men and women of to-morrow, etc. We wish every college 
student in the land might read these fresh, virile, soul-stirring and uplifting 
pages. It would help them to find the meaning of life and to enter into the 
very spirit of Christ. 


Readings in Civil Government, by Prof. Percy Lewis Kaye, Ph.D. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Professor Kaye, head of the department of history in the Baltimore City 
College, has packed into this volume of 528 closely printed pages a vast 
amount of valuable matter concerning the Spirit, the Form and the Func- 
tions of American Government. Extracts, usually of from two to ten pages 
in length, are taken from ninety-one different authors or authorities to ex- 
plain and elucidate every phase of the working of our Government. Among 
the great writers in this list we note such names as the historian Bancroft, 
Alexander Hamilton, Rufus Choate, Lyman Abbott, Woodrow Wilson, H. C. 
Lodge, President Taft, C. F. Amidon, S. E. Baldwin, E. R. Seligman, Talcott 
Williams, J. S. Mill and James Bryce. He who will carefully read this vol- 
ume will gain a broad and full knowledge of both the foundations and work- 
ings of our Government. The book is full of interest as well as instruction, 
and it is well indexed. 
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Don MacGrath, by Randall Parrish. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Here is a breezy story for boys. The scenes are laid on, or by the side of, 
the Mississippi River. Don, the son of wealthy parents in a small city on the 
Illinois side, has been stolen while a very little child by some brutal river 
men and brought up in an atmosphere of oaths, drunkenness and hard work. 
How he finally runs away, his thrilling adventures, his friendship for Mark 
Dean and all that came of it, his acquaintance with Laila and her brave dog 
Rover, and how he is twice captured by the desperado, Tom McGrath, but 
is finally rescued after a deadly battle and restored to his fond parents, is all 
very interesting, and once you begin it you will not lay the book down. till 
you find it out. The plot is cleverly worked out. Aud there are several 
illustrations by John W. Norton. 


How to Read Cyaracter in Handwriting, {by Mary H. Booth. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co. 50 cents. 

This excellent little book, with only 56 pages of text, is intended as a 
‘* guide for the beginner and student of graphology.” Teachers realize that 
the vast variety of forms and styles and movements which people develop in 
writing are due largely to temperament and environment. Here are valuable 
hints for all who would read character. Sloping letters indicate a warm, 
emotional nature; vertical letters a practical, energetic nature; angular let- 
ters reflect activity, rounded letters indicate amiable natures, legible letters 
a sincere nature, and illegible a weak, impulsive or hurried brain; small let- 
ters a studious, thoughtful mind, ete. This booklet deserves study. 


Standard Musical Biographies, By George P. Upton. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.75. A useful volume for music lovers and concert-goers. It gives 
a brief account of the lives and works of the leading composers, together 
with the verdict of the popular judgment concerning their merits. The au- 
thor has had a long and wide experience as a musical critic. 


Democracy and the Party System in the United States. A study in 
extra-constitutional Government By M. Ostrogirski. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75 net. 

This volume affords the American public the opportunity to see our’ gov- 
ernmental system through the eyes of a profound foreign student and writer, 
who has studied us with the mind of a master, and who describes what he 
has found with the pen of a ready writer: The author is a distinguished 
Russian statesman, and this book is a revised edition of a part of a much 
more extensive work, Democracy and the organization of Political Parties. 
It has been published at the urgent request of scholars and politicians in 
both Europe and America. It is a masterful discussion of the Constitution 
of the United States and of the relations of the two great parties that domi- 
nate our government. 


State Socialism in New Zealand. By James Edward Le Rossignol, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the University of Denver, and William Downie Stew- 
* 
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art, Barrister-at-Law; Dunedin, New Zealand. Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 

The politico-economic situation in New Zealand is particularly interesting 
and suggestive, and the authors of tliis volume are well qualified to present 
it to American readers. Students of economics will find much valuable ma- 
terial in the book upon such subjects as State Railways, State Life Insurance, 
Old Age Pensions, Land Tenure, Wages and Cost of Living, Wealth and its 
Distribution, etc. The book is one of Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politics. 


The Industrial History of the United States. New and Revised Edi- 
tion by Katharine Coman, Ph. B., Professor of Economics and Sociology in 
Wellesley College. The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

The subject of this volume is one that has come into prominence in the 
educational as well as the commercial world during the past few years. Such 
suggestive chapter-headings as the following lure the student on to read the 
entire book, by which he will find his knowledge of the real history of our 
country greatly broadened: The Land and the People; Business Aspects of 
Colonization; Industrial Development under British Control; National Be- 
ginnings; Industrial Consequences of the War of 1812; The Civil War, Eco- 
nomic Causes and Results; Territorial Expansion and the Revenue Tariffs; 
Conservation; and others. The book is attractively illustrated with many 
views and maps. 





Education in the United States Since the Civil War. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL. D. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

President Thwing is an expert on educational subjects, and is a facile and 
voluminous writer. This book covers the entire field of educational develop- 
ment in the modern period, of which the author truly writes as follows: ‘‘In 
no part of our manifold human endeavors do the great movements and ele- 
ments of the last forty years emerge more significantly than in the educa- 
tional.”” Primary and secondary education, as well as the college and univer- 
sity problems, are included in the view; and there are chapters on the 
Carnegie Foundation, on the United States as a World Power in Education, 
and on Great Personalities. 


Education in the United States. A Series of Monographs, edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia ec aabiatied in the City of 
New York. American Book Company. 

This is a collection of valuable essays by able souaiiiiens on various phases 
of Education in our country, with an introduction by the editor. Such 
writers as Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Susan E. Blow, William T. Harris, Elmer 
E. Brown, T. C. Mendenhall, George E. Vincent, Booker T. Washington and 
others, set forth the history and present status of the special lines of educa- 
tion with which they have been prominently identified. It is a useful refer- 
ence work and carries an authority commensurate with the reputations of its 
Editor and authors. 
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Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. J. Tucker, 
Litt. D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50; 

The author’s former book on Life in Ancient Athens is an authority, and 
its preparation qualified him for the production of the present charming 
volume on one of the most interesting periods of human history. While the 
book is by no means intended to be a.contribution to church history, it does 
nevertheless necessarily present much matter that will be of great interest to 
students of the Bible. Sunday school classes studying the life of St. Paul 
and the origin and early history of the Christian church will find it most 
illuminating and helpful. It is well illustrated and indexed. 


The Age of Mammals in Europe, Asia and North America. By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, LL. D., Vertebrate Paleontologist of the United States 
Geological Survey, Professor of Zoology in Columbia University. The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.50 net. 

Professor Osborn has produced a book which will appeal to the learned 
specialist and to the thoughtful general reader as well. In his own words, 
his object has been to study ‘‘ the sources or birthplaces of the several kinds 
of mammals, of their competitions, migrations, and extinctions, and the 
times and places of the occurrence of these great events in the world's his- 
tory.” He considers it the duty of a trained scientist, however absorbed he 
may be in his subject, to spend some time and make some effort “to scatter 
scientific truth.”” The fortunate reader of this volume will be thankful for 
the belief and ambition of this author. The book is well adapted to school 
and college use, and is abundantly illustrated. 


‘* World Corporation,’’ by King Camp Gillette, Discoverer of the Princi- 
ples and Inventor of the System of ‘‘ World Corporation.”” ‘‘ The message 
herein contained is Truth; and Truth is law, no matter in what dress it may 
be found, or to what it mayapply. Where discovered to the mind of man, 
it must be accepted, and become a part of the great superstructure of knowl- 
edge and progress. It is immortal and infinite.” The New England News 
Company, Boston. $1.00. 

Mr. Gillette has worked out a great idea. He would have the whole world 
brought into one enormous federation, or corporation, and under the direc- 
tion of the keenest intelligences, who would constitute world corporate mind, 
work out their glorious destiny, without friction, without waste, without 
competition. He would do away with war, with government, with insurance, 

with all middle-men, with lawyers, politicians, political parties, banking, 
finance, brokers, agents, advertising, armies and navies. He says the real 
work of the world is done by ten per cent. of the people, and that “ ninety 
per cent. of all brain and manual labor is wasted under our system of indus- 

try.”” He would have all the people of this land live in one great central 

city, near Niagara Falls, in ten thousand enormous houses, each capable of 
accommodating ten thousand persons. From this city great armies of young 

men should go out to do the farming and other work. All property would 
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be in shares of World Corporation stock, which will always remain at par. 
The city of his vision is a wonderful one and very beautiful. Selfishness and 
greed and crime are overcome. All live and work for high ends. Woman's 
work becomes very light. All is progress, enlightenment, unselfishness, 
happiness. It is a noble ideal, in theory. Can it ever be realized ? 


We acknowledge receipt of the following: 


The New Games. Graded Educational Series. Bovth Art Game Com- 
pany, Washington, D.C. Fidelity Publishing Company, Successor. 


Edu-Pla. The NewGames. Life of Christ. Special—for everybody be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 100. Made only by the Fidelity Publishing Com- 
pany, Washington, D. CO. Price, 25 cents. 


Spring Flowers, A Nature Packet. By James Hall. The Davis Press, 
Worcester, Mass. Price, 75 cents. 


Riverside Literature Series. Little [ir. Thimblefinger Stories. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. Author of Uncle Remus, etc. Illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price, 40 cents. 


Riverside Literature Series. Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Edited by Allan Abbott, Head 
of the English Department in the Horace Mann High School, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price, 40 cents. 


Children’s Diet in Home and School. With classified recipes and menus. 
A Reference Book for Parents, Nurses, Teachers, Women’s Clubs and Physi- 
cians. By Louise E. Hogan (Mrs. John L. Hogan), Editor of The Children’s 
Library, How to Feed Children, Gov. Bulletin No. 56 on the Introduction of 
Domestic Science in the Schools of New York City, Stories for Children, The 
Education and Amusement of Children, etc. Revised Edition. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 


Periodical Notes. 


The leading article in the Century Magazine for December is the first of a series of 
scholarly papers on “ Martin Luther and His Work.”’ This first paper is See 
esting, pevocnting the many “startling and unexpected” incidents and crises in Martin 
Luther’s boyh and youth with an art that brings these scenes, of hundreds of years ago, 
to the reader as occurrences of yesterday, so throbbing are they with life and reality.— 
The Interstate Medical Journal for December has among its original articles one by E. H. 
Skinner, M. D., which tells of one more remarkable discovery of present-day science, X-ra 
ink. This ink is to be used with an ordinary pen and is “ cheap and will last indefinitely.” 
Dr. Skinner save, “‘ Such ink will prove of inestimable value in medico-legal practice where 
negatives must be exhibited to judge and jury —One sbould not miss seeing the Book News 
Monthly for December. Its bright reviews of all the bestof the new books are a feast to 
those who have neither time nor means to enjoy t books themselves. In its ‘‘ World 
of Letters” pages one becomes aeeeeey acquainted with such delightful people as 
Grace Duffie Boylan, W. J. Roberts, H. H. Howland, and others.—We would call attention 
to two especially fine articles in the December School Review. One by Allan Abbott on 
“High School Journalism,” the other “‘ More Concentration in History Work,” by T. H. 
MacQueary.—Two papers also in Religious Education for December should command the 
attention of readers of Edacation, viz., ‘The Child and the Reading Habit,” by David 
Spence Hill, Ph. D.. “ College English and the Bible,”’ by W. L. Phelps and C. U. Larned.— 

© December Busy Man’s ore certainly verifies its name. Every page is good 
reading, so no time has to be lost looking through it for articles worth while. 





